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Comments 


lames  Patton,  Undersecretary 


oon  we  will  mark  the  fourth 
.ariniversary  of  our  electronic 
license  system.  Many  of  you  have 
told  us  how  much  you  like  the  speed, 
convenience  and  simplicity  of  license 
buying  in  the  computer  age.  But  you 
keep  asking  one  question  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  answer;  "Why  can't  I  buy 
my  Federal  Duck  Stamp  on  your  system?"  We  don't  know  why,  either,  but  we've 
been  working  on  it. 

From  the  start,  when  Oregon  sold  the  first  state  e-duck  stamp  in  1994,  the  calls 
for  action  from  hunters  and  state  agencies  have  been  building  to  a  nationwide 
crescendo.  For  more  thsin  seven  years,  state  agencies  have  been  urging  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  authorize,  recognize  and  enable 
states  to  issue  Federal  Duck  Stamps  electronically.  The  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  (LAFWA)  adopted  a  resolution  at  its  85th  annual  meet- 
ing in  1995  and  sent  it  to  Washington.  Nothing  happened.  At  the  89th  annual 
meeting  in  1999,  the  lAFWA  adopted  a  stronger  resolution.  Again,  nothing  hap- 
pened. AD  the  while,  every  year  more  states  automated  their  licensing  systems, 
but  still  couldn't  meet  the  needs  and  expectations  of  their  customers. 

Taking  another  tack,  in  December  of  2001,  LDWF  asked  Rep.  Billy  Tauztn  to  file 
a  bill  that  would  have  required  the  Service  to  authorize  and  recognize  an  electronic 
Federal  Duck  Stamp  issued  by  the  states.  Determined  opposition  kept  this  bill 
from  moving  out  of  committee.  At  lAFWA's  91st  annual  meeting,  the  cause  was 
taken  up  by  the  Automated  Wildlife  Data  Systems  Task  Force  (AWDS),  which  is  a 
project  of  the  LAFWA.  Gaining  the  support  of  more  than  12  state  agencies,  AWDS 
drafted  an  Action  Request,  which  led  to  an  official  letter  from  lAFWA  to  the 
Director  of  the  Service  requesting  consideration  and  a  dialogue  regarding  the 
Federal  e-Duck  Stamp.  In  January  of  2002,  AWDS  surveyed  all  50  state  agencies  to 
determine  where  they  stood  on  the  Federal  e-Duck  Stamp.  Forty  states  responded 
to  the  survey,  and  85  percent  (34)  indicated  support  of  and  desire  for  a  Federal  e- 
Duck  Stamp  Program.  The  remaining  six  responding  states  indicated  they 
couldn't  support  the  initiative  at  the  time  because  their  licensing  systems  were  not 
automated. 

Armed  with  a  statistically  representative  mandate  from  the  states,  AWDS 
requested  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  Service.  After  some  early  progress,  the  dia- 
logue stalled.  Still  hearing  the  complaints  of  their  customers,  AWDS  members  then 
drafted  a  new  bill  that  would  authorize  and  recognize  a  Federal  e-Diick  Stamp 
issued  by  state  agencies.  This  draft  language  was  presented  at  the  March  2003 
AWDS  meeting  and  received  full  support  and  endorsement.  Authors  were 
secured  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  before  the  bill  was  filed,  the  Service 
voluntarily  resumed  the  dialogue. 

In  May  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Service  that,  with  Congressional 
action,  will  bring  the  Federal  e-Duck  Stamp  to  reality  for  more  than  25  state  plat- 
forms within  the  next  two  years.  We're  proud  of  this  outstanding  example  of  how 
state  agencies  can  work  together  towards  a  goal  that  benefits  everyone. 

Collectors,  I  know  what  you're  about  to  say.  Please  be  assured  that  the  artistic 
stamp  is  not  going  away  Under  tiie  new  system,  the  artistic  stamp  will  continue 
to  be  printed.  It'O  be  a  valid  stamp  and  will  be  available  to  Federal  e-Duck  Stamp 
purchasers  (in  mint  condition)  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

We're  looking  forward  to  issuing  tine  first  Federal  e-Duck  Stamps.  We  know 
that  you  are,  too. 
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MANATEES 


in  Louisiana 


BY  JILL  WILSON 


I 


magine  yourself  afloat  in  a  watercraft,  peacefully  swaying  in 
the  waters  of  any  marine  or  estuarine  system  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  our  state. 


As  you  look  down,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of 
an  aquatic  creature  nine  feet  long  with  a 
barrel-like  body  that  tapers  to  a  large  spat- 
ula-shaped tail.  Its  finely  wrinkled  skin  is 
gray  to  gray  brown  and  covered  with  fine, 
sparse  hairs.  It  has  a  small  head,  flattened 
in  profile.  An  upper  jaw  with  a  deeply  split 
upper  lip  extends  beyond  its  lower  one. 
Stiff,  bristly  whiskers  adorn  the  mouth. 


Two  small,  almost  human-looking  eyes 
peer  out  from  the  head.  No  external  ears 
are  visible,  but  there  are  two  forelimbs  like 
rounded  flippers,  and  no  hind  limbs. 
Sound  like  the  sort  of  thing  legends  are 
made  of?  It  is.  The  West  Indian  manatee, 
thought  to  be  the  source  of  legends  about 
mermaids,  is  being  sighted  more  and  more 
frequently  in  Louisiana's  waters.      With 
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already  diminished  population  numbers, 
manatees  are  something  of  a  living  legend 
themselves.  Unless  we  continue  to  protect 
their  habitat  and  decrease  the  instances  of 
man-made  mortality,  these  special  crea- 
tures may  some  day  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  West  Indian  manatee  {Trichechus 
manatiis),  is  a  docile  marine  mammal,  typi- 
cally nine  to  10  feet  in  length  and  weighing 
approximately  1,000  pounds.  Adults  may 
grow  as  large  as  13  feet,  and  weigh  more 
than  3,000  pounds.  Manatees  are  members 
of  the  order  Sirenia,  collectively  called  sea 
cows.  The  name  Sirenia  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  seiren,  sea  nymphs  who  allured 
sailors  with  their  sweet  songs. 

Upon  first  glance,  the  bulging,  bulbous 
appearance  of  these  mammals  has  not 
always  brought  them  high  regard. 
However,  their  gentle  nature  is  a  character- 
istic that  has  gained  manatees  widespread 
appreciation.  They  are  completely  harm- 
less and  nonaggressive,  and  are  often  shy 
and  reclusive,  although  they  can  also  be 
playful  at  times.  Manatees  have  no  natural 
enemies,  so  their  decline  and  endanger- 
ment  is  especially  tragic.   Many  mortalities 


are  human-related,  such  as  collisions  with 
watercraft,  drowning  in  canal  locks  and 
flood  control  structures,  ingestion  of  fish 
hooks,  litter  and  monofilament  line,  entan- 
glement in  crab  trap  lines  and  vandalism. 

It  is  believed  that  manatees  can  live  for 
more  than  60  years,  and  several  decades  at 
the  least.  As  herbivores,  manatees  eat  a 
variety  of  aquatic  plants.  They  graze  for 
food  along  water  bottoms  and  surfaces, 
and  much  of  their  diet  varies  with  avail- 
ability. With  all  of  this  eating,  usually  up  to 
100  pounds  a  day,  their  teeth  are  replaced 
as  they  are  worn  out.  Manatees  are  inter- 
mittently active  day  and  night,  with  most 
of  their  time  spent  eating  and  resting. 

Manatees'  beaver-like  tails  propel  and 
steer  them,  and  assist  them  in  banking  and 
rolling.  Their  skin  is  thick  and  often 
pocked  with  scars  from  boat  collisions.  In 
fact,  individual  manatees  are  easily  recog- 
nizable by  these  scars.  The  nostrils  atop  the 
squarish  snout  close  when  underwater. 
Manatees  surface  to  breathe  every  few  min- 
utes when  active,  and  every  10-15  when 
resting.  They  have  limited  depth  percep- 
tion, but  can  differentiate  colors.  They  hear 
well,  though  without  external  ear  lobes, 
directional  hearing  is  limited.  Manatees 
emit  sounds  within  human  auditory  range. 
They  often  squeak  and  squeal  when  fright- 
ened, playing  or  communicating. 

Manatees  are  basically  solitary,  but  can 
be  moderately  social.  Females,  who  sexu- 
ally mature  around  the  age  of  10,  engage  in 
promiscuous  mating,  and  breeding  occurs 
throughout  the  year.  Sheltered  bays,  coves 
and  canals  are  especially  important  for 
reproductive  activities.  The  gestation  peri- 
od is  approximately  13  months,  and  the 
young,  which  are  born  in  water,  usually 
consist  of  a  single  calf,  although  twins  have 
been  reported.  A  newborn  calf  can  swim 
and  surface  on  its  own  within  half  a  day. 
The  calf  then  rides  on  its  mother's  back, 
and  begins  to  eat  some  vegetation  within  a 
few  months.  A  calf  may  remain  dependent 
on  its  mother  for  as  long  as  two  years.  The 
interval  between  births  for  an  individual 
cow  may  be  between  three  to  five  years, 
shorter  if  the  calf  is  lost. 

Manatees  inhabit  freshwater,  brackish 
and  marine  habitat,  and  can  move  freely 
among  all  such  waters.  They  are  often 
found  in  open  marine  water,  bays,  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  shallow,  slow-moving 
rivers,  estuaries  and  canals.  In  coastal 
areas,  they  are  particularly  drawn  to  areas 
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Parishes  in 
red  indicate 
the  historical 
and  current 
distribution 
of  manatee 
sightings  in 
Louisiana. 


IVIany  manatee 

mortalities  are  caused 

by  propellers. 

Unfortunate  sights 

such  as  this  one 

can  be  avoided  if 

boaters  reduce 

speeds  and  remain  on 

the  lookout 

fori 


where  seagrass  beds  flourish.  They  prefer 
water  at  least  four  to  seven  feet  in  depth, 
and  usually  avoid  areas  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent. Because  of  their  eating  habits,  they 
are  usually  found  in  waters  with  dense 
submerged  aquatic  beds  or  floating  vegeta- 
tion. With  no  tolerance  for  cold  waters, 
manatees  stick  close  to  the  coastline,  near 
shores.  Manatees  appear  to  be  intolerant  to 
prolonged  exposure  to  water  below  68 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (20  degrees  Celsius). 
When  the  water  gets  colder  and  they  fail  to 
migrate,  the  animals  basically  starve  from 
loss  of  appetite. 

Manatees  are  found  along  the  northern 
Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  the 
Caribbean  coast  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  Greater  Antilles.  During 
warmer  months  individuals  disperse  from 
Florida  as  far  west  as  here  in  Louisiana. 
The  current  West  Indian  manatee  popula- 
tion in  the  southeastern  United  States  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  1,850,  possibly  more 
than  2,000.  This  population  is  mainly  con- 
centrated in  Florida  year-round.  The  warm 
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Florida  waters  provide  wintering  refuges 
for  manatees  in  warm  water  springs. 
Manatees  are  also  attracted  to  warm  water 
outflow  from  power  plants. 

Between  1929  and  1994,  there  were  only 
19  reported  manatee  sightings  in 
Louisiana.  However,  that  number  has 
increased  since  the  mid-1990's,  especially 
in  and  around  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
basin.  Amazingly,  in  1990  a  manatee  was 
recorded  in  Louisiana  as  far  as  the  Amite 
River.  Current  records  indicate  58  manatee 
sightings  in  Louisiana  for  the  years  1995- 
2001.  According  to  Gary  Lester,  biologist 
manager  of  the  LDWF  Natural  Heritage 
Program,  most  Louisiana  manatee  sight- 
ings are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Quite 
possibly,  the  river  serves  as  a  barrier  for 
them.  For  this  reason,  Lester  and  the 
Natural  Heritage  Program  are  relatively 
sure  that  the  manatees  sighted  in  Louisiana 
visit  us  from  Florida's  population. 

Despite  these  increased  sightings  in 
Louisiana,  the  overall  manatee  population 
is  still  in  danger.  There  are  numerous  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  of  this  gentle  species. 
Historically,  manatees  were  overharvested 
for  their  meat,  fat,  and  tough  hides  and  are 
still  hunted  for  food  in  South  America  and 
some  parts  of  the  Caribbean.  Poaching, 
vandalism  and  harassment  by  boaters  and 
divers  continue  to  be  a  problem,  but  habi- 
tat loss  and  pollution  have  also  negatively 
affected  manatee  populations.  One  of  the 
most  rampant  and  disturbing  threats  to 
manatees  is  the  occurrence  of  collisions 
with  boats  and  barges.  Of  course,  natural 
factors  such  as  unusually  cold  weather, 
outbreaks  of  red  tide  and  a  low  reproduc- 
tive rate  have  influenced  population  levels 
as  well. 

The  manatee  gained  federal  endangered 
status  in  1970.  Additionally,  the  manatee  is 
protected  under  federal  law  by  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  which 
make  it  illegal  to  harass,  hunt,  capture  or 
kill  any  marine  mammal.  Conservation 
efforts  besides  protection  against  harass- 
ment include  public  education,  enforce- 
ment of  no  wake  zones  in  manatee  areas, 
annual  population  monitoring  and  track- 
ing the  animals  during  dispersal. 

The  Natural  Heritage  Program  has 
recently  launched  a  community  awareness 
program  to  make  sure  that  the  increasing 
numbers  of  manatees  using  our  waters  are 
protected.  Since  a  primary  cause  of  mana- 


tee  mortality  stems  from  heavy  boat  traffic, 
boaters  in  areas  where  manatees  are  fre- 
quently sighted  should  reduce  boat  speeds. 
Speed  limits  in  these  waterways  can  help 
manatees  by  giving  them  enough  time  to 
respond  to  the  danger  and  avoid  collisions; 
also,  reduced  speeds  can  reduce  the  severi- 
ty of  collisions  if  they  do  occur.  Warning 
signs  will  be  placed  in  areas  with  frequent 
manatee  sightings  to  remind  boaters  of  this 
need.  When  on  the  water,  observe  all  signs 
and  be  aware  of  the  potential  presence  of 
manatees,  when  appropriate. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  some 
dos  and  don'ts  when  in  the  company  of 
these  creatures.  For  starters,  wear  polar- 
ized glasses  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  man- 
atees. Avoid  boating  over  seagrass  beds 
and  shallow  areas.  Manatees  are  slow, 
near-surface  swimmers,  so  powerboats  that 
speed  through  their  feeding  grounds  pose  a 
considerable  threat.  Always  recycle  or 
throw  your  litter  in  a  proper  container. 
This  applies  to  fishing  line  and  hooks  as 
well;  always  dispose  of  these  properly.  If 
you  spot  a  manatee,  stay  at  least  50  feet 
away  from  it.  Do  not  touch,  feed  or  other- 
wise molest  the  animal. 

To  learn  more  about  manatees  and  cur- 
rent sightings  in  Louisiana,  or  if  you  sight 
one  contact  the  LDWF  Natural  Heritage 
Program  at  (225)765-2821  or  visit  their  web- 
site at  www.wlf.state.la.iis.  \ 

Jill  Wilson  is  a  LDWF  Public  Information 
Officer  and  Louisiana  Conservationist  staff 
writer. 


Powerboats  are  a  great  threat  to  manatees,  who  are  slow,  near-surface 
swimmers.  A  recent  project  in  Florida  to  capture,  tag  and  release  manatees 
found  that  many  bore  scars  from  encounters  with  speed  boats. 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


At  left,  a  manatee  uses  the 
pads  on  the  sides  of  its 
mouth  to  pull  vegetation  in 
while  feeding.  Manatees 
spend  many  hours  a  day 
grazing  and  may  eat  up  to 
100  pounds  a  day. 


Beginning  this  summer,  tine 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will 
place  signs  in  waterways 
most  often  inhabited  by 
manatees.  Boaters  are 
encouraged  to  slow  their 
boats  and  keep  a  sharp  eye 
out  for  manatees  that  might 
be  grazing  on  or  near  the 
water's  surface.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  spot  a  man- 
atee in  Louisiana,  please  call 
(225)  765-2821  or  the  LDWF 
Operation  Game  Thief 
Hotline  at  1-800-442-2511. 

For  additional  information 
regarding  West  Indian  mana- 
tees, visit  the  LDWF  website, 
www.wlf.state.la.us,  and 
click  on  La.  Natural  Heritage 
Program,  Threatened  and 
Endangered  Species,  and 
Manatee.  More  information 
can  be  found  at  www.flohda 
conservation.org/manatee. 
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When  the  United  States  paid  France 
$15  million  for  the  828,000  square 
mile  tract  of  land  that  stretches 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  Rockies  to  the  mighty  Mississippi  River, 
the  country  almost  doubled  in  size.  It  also 
gained  a  valuable  ecological  treasure  whose 
worth  has  been  fully  realized  only  within 
the  last  century.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  is 
often  described  as  the  greatest  real  estate 
deal  in  history  and  understandably  so. 
Two  centuries  later,  the  heart  of  this  pur- 
chase, America's  Wetland,  is  being  lost.. 

America's  Wetland  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  productive  expanses  of  coastal 
wetlands  in  North  America.  This  valuable 
landscape  extending  along  Louisiana's 
coast  is  disappearing  at  a  rate  of  35-square- 
miles  per  year,  the  equivalent  to  losing  over 
21,000  football  fields.  "It  is  the  worst  con- 
dition of  erosion  and  loss  of  incredibly 
valuable  coastal  wetlands  that  anyone  has 
documented  in  the  world,"  laments  U.S. 


Rep.  W.  J.  "Billy"  Tauzin  of  Louisiana.  "To 
lose  it  is  not  just  a  Louisiana  tragedy,  it's  an 
American  tragedy,  perhaps  even  a  global 
tragedy." 

America's  Wetland  is  the  seventh  largest 
delta  on  earth  and  is  the  heart  of  an  intri- 
cate ecosystem  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
These  wetlands  serve  as  the  habitat  for  mil- 
lions of  waterfowl  and  migratory  birds. 
"Waterfowl,  like  many  other  species  of 
wildlife,  depend  on  Louisiana's  coastal 
marshes  during  part  of  the  year  to  fulfill 
their  lifecycle  needs,"  explains  Ducks 
Unlimited  Executive  Vice  President  Don 
Young.  Wetlands  contain  a  variety  of 
unique  habitats  that  in  turn  provide  for 
diverse  wildlife.  When  the  habitat  is  lost, 
numerous  threatened  and  endangered 
species  are  put  at  risk.  Additionally,  as  the 
wetlands  disappear,  America's  offshore  oil 
and  gas  supply  becomes  vulnerable; 
America's  seafood  supply  is  in  danger; 
wells,  pipelines,  ports,  levies  and  roads 
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become  even  more  vulnerable  and  the 
world's  largest  port  system  is  at  risk. 

Perhaps  most  critically,  these  wetlands 
serve  as  protection  from  hurricanes  and 
storm  surges  for  more  than  two  million 
people  living  in  the  coastal  zone,  including 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Due  to  the  loss  of 
wetlands,  experts  anticipate  that  the  next 
big  storm  to  hit  Louisiana  could  kill  thou- 
sands and  devastate  New  Orleans. 
Environmental  Defense  Executive  Counsel 
Jim  Tripp  calls  America's  Wetland  the  most 
neglected  major  wetland  ecosystem  in 
America.  "That  will  happen  no  more. 
People  need  to  know  that  this  loss  is  unac- 
ceptable." 

Efforts  are  underway  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  the  devastation.  In  the  largest 
public  awareness  initiative  in  its  history, 
Louisiana  is  leading  the  three  year  cam- 
paign titled  "America's  Wetland: 
Campaign  to  Save  Coastal  Louisiana"  to 
raise  awareness  of  the  impact  and  increase 
support  for  efforts  to  save  coastal 
Louisiana.  "The  campaign  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  we  can  get  the  public 
and  Congress  to  support  our  efforts  to  save 
and  prevent  further  loss  of  these  wet- 
lands," Governor  M.J.  "Mike"  Foster  Jr. 
amiounced. 

The  cam- 
paign was 
launched  in 
August  2002 
with  the  sup- 
port of  a  $3 
million  contri- 
bution from 
the  Shell  Oil 
Company 
Foundation. 
"The  viability 
of  Louisiana's 
coast  is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us 
and  because 
this  is  an  area 
where  Shell 
employees  live 

and  work.  Shell  is  especially  proud  to  help 
bring  Louisiana's  unique  ecosystem  to  the 
public's  attention,"  expressed  Rob  Routs, 
President  of  Shell  Oil  Company 
Foundation  and  President  and  CEO  of 
Shell  Oil  Products  US.  The  America's 
Wetland  campaign  continues  to  build  sup- 
port from  numerous  sponsors,  government 
agencies,  cooperating  organizations,  elect- 


ed officials  and  community  partners. 

The  impact  of  wetland  loss  also  extends 
far  beyond 
Louisiana's 
borders, 
aLCoidmg  to 
U  S  Sen.  John 
B  Breaux  of 
Louisiana.  The 
pioducts  that 
flow  through 
the  state  literal- 
ly keep 
America  alive. 
As  the  protec- 
tive wetlands 
and  barrier 
islands  disap- 
pear, oil  and 
.  ,.,^,  „>,r.                Sas  infrastruc- 

sy  of  America  s  WETLAND  campaign     " 

ture  along  the 
coast  becomes  exposed  to  open  Gulf  condi- 
tions. Wells,  pipelines,  ports,  roads  and 
levees  that  are  key  to  energy  delivery 
become  more  vulnerable,  and  the  potential 
for  damaging  oil  spills  increases.  As  these 
conditions  worsen,  the  environmental 
damage  in  the  event  of  a  hurricane  or  storm 
is  unthinkable,  and  the  nation's  economic 
and  energy  security  are  put  at  risk.    The 


Above:  Home  to  40 
percent  of  the  nation's 
wetlands,  including 
this  marsh  southeast 
of  Morgan  City, 
Louisiana  suffers  an 
alarming  80 
percent  of  all  coastal 
wetland  loss  in  the 
United  States. 


Left:  A  dangerous 
stretch  of  LA  Hwy  1.  In 
the  past  50  years, 
more  than  1,500 
square  miles  of  coastal 
Louisiana  have  been 
lost;  by  the  year  2050, 
another  1,000  square 
miles  will  be  lost  if 
nothing  is  done 
to  save  it. 
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Louisiana's  wetlands  are 

the  wintering  liabitat  for 

millions  of  waterfowl 

and  migratory  birds. 

More  than  95  percent  of 

all  marine  species  living 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

spend  all  or  part  of  their 

lifecycle  In  Louisiana's 

wetlands. 


Coastal  delta  formation  in 
Terrebonne  Parish,  LA. 


LDWF  File  Photo 


probability  for  interruption  of  oil  and  gas 
production  and  distribution  increases. 

America's  Wetland  is  a  working  wet- 
land. More  than  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
fisheries  catch  comes  from  offshore 
Louisiana,  and  one-fourth  of  all  the  oil  and 
gas  consumed  in  America  and  80  percent  of 
the  nation's  offshore  oil  and  gas  travels 
through  coastal  Louisiana. 

Once  protected  by  land,  Louisiana 
Highway  1  is  now  a  fragile  thread  afloat  in 
water.  If  broken  by  storms,  floods  or  fur- 
ther erosion,  it  can  disrupt  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services  that  are  the  key  to  fuel- 
ing America.  "When  we  lose  resources  so 
\'ital  to  our  national  security,  it's  as  if  we're 
under  attack,"  said  U.S.  Sen.  Mary 
Landrieu  of  Louisiana. 
"We  should  respond 
accordingly.  We 

would  not  allow  a  for- 
eign power  to  threaten 
our  land  without  a 
fight.  Therefore  we 
should  not  allow  a  less 
obvious,  but  equally 
threatening  power  to 
take  our  land  away." 

Louisiana  and   its 
Federal  partners 

through  the  Breaux 
Act  developed  the 
Coast  2050  plan,  a 
blueprint  for  restoring  coastal  Louisiana  in 
a  way  that  will  sustain  its  value  for  the 
nation  and  the  world.  This  restoration 
effort  to  save  America's  Wetland  will  be 


one  of  the  largest  engineering  projects  ever 
attempted  in  this  country.  "We're  in  a  race 
against  the  clock,"  Senator  Breaux  said. 
"We  cannot  save  every  acre  of  land  but  we 
can  sustain  the  value  of  this  remarkable 
landscape — understanding  that  such  a 
complex  problem  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive solution."  The  Coast  2050  plan  will 
include  sediment  diversions,  marsh  cre- 
ation, barrier  island  restoration,  shoreline 
protection,  delta  management,  river  water 
re-introduction,  sediment  and  nutrient 
trapping  and  vegetative  planting. 

Federal  actions  taken  to  benefit  our 
nation  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  precious 
wetlands.  Restoring  America's  Wetland 
will  require  sustained  support  from  state 
and  federal  governments  and  cost 
upwards  of  $14  billion.  However,  the  cost 
of  inaction  is  estimated  at  more  than  $100 
billion  Ln  infrastructure  alone. 

For  7,000  years,  the  Mississippi  River 
steadily  moved  the  sediment  that  created 
this  valuable  wetland  environment  many 
of  us  call  home.  Within  the  last  100  years, 
we  have  so  altered  this  natural  process  that 
delta  is  no  longer  being  replenished  as 
quickly  as  it  is  being  lost.  For  the  past  30 
years,  the  loss  of  America's  Wetland  has 
increasingly  been  on  the  minds  of 
Louisiana's  residents.  From  all  reports,  we 
do  not  have  30  more  years  to  spare.  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  To  learn  more  about  the 
America's  Wetland  campaign  and  how  you 
can  further  the  efforts  to  save  our  vanish- 
ing coast,  please  visit  www.americaswet- 
hmd.com  or  call  (866)  4  WETLAND.  -^ 
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une  through  September  are  among  the  best 
months  to  \'enture  offshore  to  fish  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  near  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
Blue>\ater  is  often  found  as  close  in  as 
miles  during  the  summer,  allowing 
smaller  vessels  to  sample  big  game 
fishuig  at  its  finest. 

Louisiana  has  some  of  the  most  out- 
stanf^ing  bluewater  and  bottom  fishing  in 
theAvorld.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  many 
oil  rigs  and  platforms  scattered  around  the 
Gulf  that  attract  species  such  as  red  snap- 
per, tuna  and  wahoo. 

On  a  recent  adventure,  my  friends  and  I 
were  whisked  offshore  aboard  one  of  the 
local  charter  boats.  As  the  sim  rose  and  our 
excitement  began  to  build,  we  glided  past 
diving  pelicans,  seagulls  and  the  occasion- 
al frigate  bird.  The  fresh  salt  air  cleansed 
our  lungs  and  our  cares  drifted  away  as 
we  chatted  and  relaxed. 

After  a  45-  minute  boat  ride,  the  engines 
were  throttled  back  as  the  captain  pulled 


up  to  one  of  his  favorite  rigs.  The  mate 
quickly  baited  our  hooks  with  cigar  min- 
nows and  Spanish  sardines,  and  we  sent 
them  to  the  150-foot  depth  as  instructed  by 
the  captain. 

At  first  my  friend  Judy  was  skeptical  that 
she  would  get  a  bite.  Suddenly,  her  rod  bent 
double  and  she  found  herself  hanging  on 
for  dear  life!  Using  all  her  strength  and 
determination,  she  cranked  the  reel  for 
what  seemed  to  her  like  an  eternity.  Her 
arms  ached,  sweat  poured  from  her  brow 
and  she  prayed  for  the  battle  to  end.  Just 
when  she  thought  she  could  not  last  anoth- 
er minute,  a  20-pound  red  snapper  popped 
to  the  surface  and  was  gaffed  by  the  mate. 
Celebrations  began,  photos  were  quickly 
taken  and  the  trophy  was  slid  into  the  cool- 
er. Adrenaline  took  over  and  we  all  scram- 
bled to  get  our  baits  back  into  the  water  in 
anticipation  of  more  heart-stopping  action. 

My  introduction  to  sportfishing  came  at 
an  early  age.  In  the  late  1950s,  in  what  was 


STORY  AND 
PHOTOS  BY 
SUSAN  GROS 
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Main  Pass  177  out 

of  Venice  is  a  popular 

fishing  spot  in 

Louisiana's 

offshore  waters. 


then  the  sleepy  fishing  village  of  Destin, 
Florida,  I  would  often  go  down  to  the 
docks  to  watch  the  charter  boats  come  in 
with  their  catches.  I  dreamed  of  going  off- 
shore someday  to  fish  for  dolphin,  tuna, 
sailfish  and  other  species  that  inhabited  the 
northern  Gulf.  My  dad  would  take  me 
along  on  bottom  fishing  trips,  where  1 
would  clumsily  struggle  with  tackle  that 
weighed  more  than  I  did,  but  we  always 
caught  fish.  I  was  hooked... 

After  moving  to  Louisiana  in  the  late 
1970s,  I  felt  the  urge  to  seek  out  the  fishing 
adventures  I  had  dreamed  of  as  a  child. 
After  all,  I  was  now  living  in  "Sportsman's 
Paradise"  where  the  number  of  ice  chests 
one  could  fill  in  a  day  determined  success 
at  that  time. 

My  first  offshore  adventure  was  in  1979 
out  of  Empire,  on  an  old  headboat  known 
as  the  Miss  Mississippi.  She  was  a  stable  but 
slow  boat,  taking  many  hours  to  arrive  at 
the  first  fishing  spot.  My  husband  enjoyed 
the  ride  out  and  the  camaraderie  and  card 
playing  that  took  place  more  than  the  actu- 
al fishing.  As  for  me,  I  was  in  my  element, 
although  the  sight  of  a  young  woman 
onboard  was  certainly  unusual  back  then. 
Some  of  the  old  salts  were  considerate,  and 
would  lend  me  their  electric  reels.  1  was 
soon  pulling  in  snapper  and  grouper  two 
at  a  time  to  their  amazement. 

Several  years  passed  before  1  fished  off- 
shore again.  My  next  adventure  took  place 
out  of  Venice,  which  has  since  become  one 


of  my  favorite  destinations.  This  small 
community  located  90  minutes  south  of 
New  Orleans,  offers  numerous  sport  fish- 
ing boats  for  charter  as  well  as  affordable 
lodging  nearby.  Venice  has  become  world 
renowned  as  a  virtual  hot  spot  for  those 
who  target  yellowfin  tuna.  These  fish  are 
taken  on  live  hardtails  and  stand-up  tack- 
le, as  well  as  by  trolling  lures  and  ballyhoo. 
They  range  in  size  from  40-pound  school- 
sized  fish,  to  monsters  over  200  pounds. 
The  strength  of  these  fish  is  unmatched,  as 
they  rip  line  from  the  reel,  causing  your 
arms  to  ache  and  your  legs  to  quiver.  Tuna 
are  excellent  tablefare  and  are  sometimes 
enjoyed  right  at  the  dock  as  sushi. 

In  addition  to  tuna,  other  species  com- 
monly targeted  near  Venice  include 
wahoo,  mahi-mahi  and  marlin.  These  fish 
can  be  caught  in  open  water  or  around  the 
rigs  by  trolling  plugs,  artificial  squid 
chains  or  other  popular  baits,  such  as  pink 
MirrOlures  or  blue  and  white  lllanders. 
Explosive  strikes  occur  as  the  fish  rises 
from  the  depths  to  attack  its  prey. 

Rips  often  occur  off  the  coast  and  are 
formed  when  two  current  lines  meet.  On 
one  side  of  the  rip,  the  water  is  usually 
cobalt  blue,  while  the  other  side  will  be 
green.  These  rips,  which  consist  of  sargas- 
sum  weed,  discarded  boards  and  other 
trash,  serve  as  safe  havens  for  smaller  fish 
and  crabs  looking  for  a  place  to  hide.  This 
in  turn  attracts  larger  fish,  which  are  then 
targeted  by  trolling  near  the  rip.  Other 
methods    include    casting 
plugs,  lures  or  live  baits  to 
I  them   as    they    dart   from 

-L  beneath  the  cover. 

I  Cobia,  also  known  as 

lemon  fish,  are  commonly 
5  found  along  the  rip.  They 

}i  will  swim  lazily  along  and 

are       not       shy       about 
:.j5  approaching  a  boat  with 

*4^  engines  running.   In  fact, 

cobia  are  sometimes 
attracted  by  the  sound,  and 
will  swim  behind  the  motor 
to  investigate.  Anglers 
should  always  have  a  cou- 
ple of  rods  ready  with  live 
baits,  small  crabs  or  buck- 
tail  jigs  ready  to  toss  to  one 
of  these  tackle-busting 
brutes. 

Another  of  my  favorite 
destinations    is    Cocodrie. 
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The  Ship  Shoal  and  South  Timbalier  blocks  teem  with  giant  red  snapper,  grouper  and  amber- 
jack.  AJ's  as  they  are  known  locally,  are  nicknamed  "reef  donkeys."  Hook  one  of  these  brutes 
on  light  tackle  and  you  will  quickly  understand  why,  as  they  repeatedly  dive  for  the  bottom. 

One  of  the  favorite  baits  of  these  bottom-dwellers  is  a  frozen  Spanish  sardine.  These  are 
usually  fished  on  a  6/0  Mustad  circle  hook,  attached  to  several  feet  of  heavier  leader  tied  to 
50-pound  test.  A  circle  hook  is  designed  so  that  once  a  fish  is  reeled  tight,  the  hook  becomes 
embedded  in  the  corner  of  the  fish's  mouth.  This  serves  two  purposes:  if  the  fish  is  to  be 
released,  it  eliminates  the  fish  from  swallowing  the  bait  and  injuring  the  stomach;  if  the  fish 
is  to  be  kept,  the  hook  is  easily  removed  and  you  can  quickly  get  back  to  fishing. 

Wherever  you  choose  to  fish  this  summer,  please  keep  safety  in  mind.  File  a  float  plan 
detailing  the  port  of  embarkation,  description  of  boat,  names  of  those  on  board  and  expect- 
ed return  time.  In  the  event  your  vessel  is  overdue  at  the  dock,  it  makes  it  much  easier  for  the 
Coast  Guard  or  other  search  and 
rescue  efforts  to  locate  your  group 
offshore. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  blessed 
with  one  of  the  most  abundant  fish- 
eries in  the  country  and  possibly  tlie 
world.  Continued  management  and 
conservation  of  our  resources  will 
ensure  that  "Sportsman's  Paradise" 
will  continue  to  flourish  for  years  to 
come.  ^ 


Susan  Gros  holds  13  International 
Game  Fisli  Association  (IGFA)  World 
Records  and  numerous  LA  state 
records.  Gros  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  and  the  International 
Women's  Fishing  Association. 


Above,  Capt.  Devlin 
Roussel  (left)  and 
Rocky  Youngwirth  show/ 
off  a  gag  grouper.  At 
left,  the  Nelson  family 
and  Susan  Gros 
(second  from  left)  show 
off  a  good  day's  catch 
of  yellowfln  tuna. 
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Enhancing  Deer  Habitat 
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When  it 

comes  to 

deer,  not 

all  habitat 

is  created 

equal. 


Louisiana  Deer  Habitat 

The  key  to  maintaining  a  producti\'e 
deer  population  is  keeping  the  deer 
habitat  productive.  This  is  actually 
the  key  for  all  species  of  wildlife  whether 
they  be  ducks,  squirrels,  turkeys,  or  rab- 
bits. The  Deer  Program  of  LDWF  recog- 
nizes nine  deer  habitat  types  in  the  state 
(see  map).  These  habitat  types  represent  a 
variety  of  forest  types.  Forest  types  are  a 
product  of  the  soil  type  found  in  that 
region  of  the  state.  There  is  of  course  some 
overlap  as  well  as  differences  of  forest 
types  within  a  particular  region  of  the  state, 
so  the  deer  habitat  map  is  not  absolute. 

Each  forest  type  has  a  specific  group  of 
trees  and  other  plants  growing  together  in 
association  to  create  that  particular  habitat 
or  forest  type.  These  different  forest  and 
plant  communities  are  also  different  in 
their  abilities  to  sustain  a  population  of 
deer.  Landowners  and  deer  hunting  clubs 
must  keep  this  in  mind  when  managing 
their  land  for  deer. 

When  it  comes  to  deer,  not  all  habitat  is 
created  equal.  Coastal  marsh  habitat  will 
not  support  the  same  deer  population  as 
that  found  on  upland  hardwood  habitat. 
Pine  plantation  habitat  with   a   low   oak 


component  does  not  have 
the  same  potential  for  deer 
growth  and  development 
as  a  mixed  pine/hardwood 
forest  having  a  good  oak 
component. 

In  Louisiana,  the  bot- 
tomland hardwood  habitat 
type  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  best  habitat  for 
deer.  Table  1  (page  17) 
shows  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  3.5  year  old 
bucks  for  the  various  habi- 
tat types  in  the  state. 
Younger  deer  are  fairly 
close  in  growth  and  devel- 
opment across  the  state, 
but  as  they  grow  older,  the 
differences  in  habitat  quali- 
ty and  capability  become 
more  apparent.  Table  2 
(page  17)  shows  the  growth 
and  development  trends 
for  4.5  and  older  bucks  in  the  state. 

Another  source  of  information  for  com- 
paring deer  growth  and  development 
among  the  various  deer  habitat  types  is  the 
Loiiisimm  Big  Game  Records.  These  records 
point  out  that  the  bottomland  hardwood 
habitat  produces  the  largest  deer  in  the 
state.  In  the  typical  and  non-typical  cate- 
gories for  gun,  bow,  and  muzzleloader,  33 
of  the  top  45  deer  have  been  harvested 
from  this  habitat  type. 

Most  of  the  deer  habitat  types  in 
Louisiana  are  capable  of  producing  bucks 
that  would  score  between  120-130  on  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  scoring  system.  On  the 
low  quality  habitat  types,  these  are  top-end 
bucks  and  are  as  much  a  trophy  as  the  larg- 
er ones  produced  on  the  better  deer  habitat. 
Regardless  of  habitat  type,  there  are  man- 
agement practices  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  land  to  keep  it  productive  for  deer. 

Manage  the  Habitat  for  Realistic  Goals 

Understanding  the  potential  productivi- 
ty of  a  deer  habitat  type  with  regard  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  deer  herd 
occupying  the  habitat  is  a  must.  If  the 
proper  growth  and  development  for  that 
habitat  is  being  achieved,  deer  hunters 
should  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  results. 
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Hunter  expectation  should  always  be  in 
agreement  with  the  habitat  potential. 
Hunting  clubs  sometimes  establish  goals 
for  the  growth  of  their  deer  population  that 
are  unrealistic.  As  shown  by  the  tables, 
growth  potential  varies  across  the  state. 

Manage  the  Forest  Resource 

Sound  forest  management  is  a  must  for 
Louisiana  deer  herds.  The  forest  produces 
the  nutrition  required  by  the  herd  for  prop- 
er growth  and  development.  A  healthy  for- 
est will  produce  the  browse  and  other  food 
products  (fruits)  that  are  needed  by  the 
deer  Logging  activities  create  new  growth 
habitat  that  is  very  important  for  wildlife 
species  such  as  deer.  While  an  old  growth 
forest  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  the 
best  management  practice  for  deer 

Keep  the  Deer  Numbers 
in  Balance  with  the  Habitat 

Many  deer  hunters  believe  that  seeing 
deer  on  each  hunting  trip  is  a  must  for  the 
hunt  to  be  considered  a  success.  This 
should  not  be  a  requirement  for  deer  hunt- 
ing. Seeing  10  to  20  deer  each  time  one 
goes  hunting  generally  means  there  are  too 
many  deer  on  the  habitat.  Hunters  who 
have  to  see  deer  all  the  time  and  focus  all 
their  hunting  activity  on  a  food  plot  or 
feeder  are  missing  out  on  the  true  hunting 
experience. 

Many  landowners  and  hunting  clubs 
try  to  keep  a  high  deer  population  on  their 
habitat.  Deer  habitat  will  only  support  so 
many  deer  (referred  to  as  carrying  capaci- 
ty). Once  the  deer  numbers  exceed  the 
ability  of  the  habitat  to  provide  the  daily 
nutrition  needed  for  proper  growth  and 
development,  both  the  deer  and  the  habitat 
will  suffer.  Physical  development  of  the 
deer  will  be  poor  and  the  desirable  browse 
plants  used  as  forage  by  deer  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  from  the  range. 

Over-browsing  of  desirable  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  results  in  these  plants 
developing  abnormal  growth  forms. 
Honeysuckle,  which  normally  produces  a 
lot  of  growth  just  above  ground  level  will 
climb  up  into  the  tops  of  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  out  of  reach  of  the  deer  It  will 
appear  as  clusters  of  green  vegetation  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Elderberry,  a  shrub 
that  normally  has  lower  branches,  will 
begin  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  tree — 
with  no  lower  branching  below  waist 
height. 


Desirable  oak  regeneration  will  be  over- 
browsed  and  removed  from  the  landscape. 
Land  managers  should  begin  to  recognize 
the  habitat  symptoms  associated  with  high 
deer  numbers  and  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  the  population  before  the 
development  of  a  browse  line. 

Timber  cuts  can  be  made  to  increase 
available  browse;  however  unless  the  deer 
population  is  reduced,  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary solution.  Likewise,  deer  plantings 
and  artificial  feeding  practices  are  often  ini- 
tiated to  erihance  the  habitat  so  it  can  sup- 
port more  deer  Unless  done  on  a  large 
scale,  these  activities  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  short-term  management.  The 
real  benefit  to  the  habitat  will  come  from  a 
reduction  of  deer  numbers. 

Supplemental  Planting  and  Feeding 

These  management  practices  are  really 
being  heavily  promoted  today.  Of  course 
deer  hunting  has  become  such  an  enter- 
prise that  it  is  only  natural  that  entrepre- 
neurs take  advantage  of  this  develop- 
ing market.  There  are  specific  benefits 
and  problems  associated  with  each 
activity. 

In  Louisiana  forage  plantings  or 
food  plots  are  primarily  made  by 
hunters  to  attract  deer  for  harvest. 
Equipment  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
native  vegetation  and  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  Size  of  the  plot  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Small  plots, 
one  acre  or  less,  may  be  eaten  up 
quickly  and  do  little  to  attract  deer 
during  the  season.  All  plantings  must 
be  properly  limed  and  fertilized. 
Liming  is  especially  important  on 
habitat  dominated  with  pine  timber 


Top  photo  shows 
honeysuckle  growing  out 
of  reach,  in  an  abnormal 
growth  form.  Bottom 
photo  Is  its  normal 
growth  pattern,  just 
above  ground  level. 
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The  above  photographs 

(left  to  right)  demonstrate 

a)  ideal  deer  habitat, 

b)  supplemental  food  plot 

with  clover  and  winter 

grasses  and 

c)  an  overbrowsed  food 

plot.  The  fenced  in 

grasses  demonstrate  the 

amount  of  overbrowsing 

in  a  small  food  plot. 


Many  hunters  will  simply  make  plantings 
of  rye  grass  since  it  is  easy  to  work  with 
and  readily  germinates.  However,  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint,  this  is  not  the  best 
forage  to  use. 

If  food  plots  are  to  provide  forage  for 
growth  and  development,  plantings  must 
be  done  year-round.  Spring  is  the  time  for 
body  growth  and  antler  development  and 
this  is  the  time  that  forages  high  in  protein 
are  needed.  It  is  also  the  time  that  mineral 
sites  will  receive  the  most  visits.  Prepared 
mineral  sites  should  consist  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  in  addition  to  sodium  and 
other  trace  minerals.  If  spring  and  summer 
food  plots  are  too  small,  the  deer  will 
quickly  consume  the  forage  after  germina- 
tion and  benefits  to  the  herd  will  be  low. 

Most  clubs  and  landowners  cannot 
plant  enough  year-round  forage  to  really 
provide  the  nutrition  needed  to  greatly 
increase  body  size  and  antlers.  Such 
growth  is  best  achieved  from  an  agricultur- 
al operation,  where  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
land  base  is  in  crops.  One  reason  the  bot- 
tomland hardwood  habitat  is  so  productive 
is  that  it  is  also  the  farm  country  of 
Louisiana. 

There  are  seed  mixes  available  today 
that  are  planted  in  the  fall  and  will  provide 
deer  with  good  nutritional  forages  during 
spring  and  summer.  A  good  fall  mix  that 
works  well  in  Louisiana  is  one  that  con- 
tains winter  grasses  such  as  wheat  or  oats, 
and  clover  mixes  such  as  Osceola  Ladino, 
Red  Ball,  Crimson  or  Arrowleaf  clovers. 
Mustards  and  turnips,  as  well  as  winter 
peas  can  also  be  incorporated  in  these  fall 
plantings.  In  the  spring,  when  the  mus- 
tards and  winter  peas  begin  to  flower,  deer 
will  continue  to  eat  the  plants.  The  Osceola 
Ladino     clover     is     especially    valuable 


because  it  provides  a  high  quality  forage  in 
spring  and  often  during  the  summer 
months. 

Artificial  feeding  with  a  protein-type 
pellet  is  increasing  in  this  state.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  practice  to  provide  forage  for 
deer,  but  it  does  eliminate  the  labor 
involved  with  plantings  and  it  does  not 
depend  on  Mother  Nature  for  rain. 
Feeding  should  not  be  confused  with  bait- 
ing, putting  out  feed  to  attract  deer  during 
the  season,  which  is  legal  in  Louisiana. 
LDWF  does  not  promote  feeding  as  a  man- 
agement practice  because  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  create  problems  for  deer  and  other 
wildlife  species.  Deer  congregate  around 
feeders  and  such  feeding  sites  provide  a 
ready  source  for  the  transmission  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites.  Chronic  Wasting 
Disease  (CWD)  has  become  a  disease  of 
concern  for  wild  deer  in  this  country  and 
feeding  would  be  a  way  for  this  disease  to 
spread 

In  summary,  it  should  be  the  goal  of 
every  hunting  club  and  landowner  in  this 
state  to  practice  good  deer  management  on 
their  land.  A  healthy  deer  herd,  one  that  is 
in  balance  with  the  habitat,  will  insure  that 
the  herd  is  achieving  the  growth  potential 
for  that  particular  habitat  type.  ^ 


David  Moreland  is  an  LDWF  employee  and  the 
state  Deer  Study  Leader.  He  is  an  official  meas- 
urer for  the  Boone  &  Crockett  Club,  the  Pope 
and  Young  Club  and  the  Longhunter  Society. 
Moreland  is  also  a  regidar  contributor  to  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 


Table  1:  Physical  characteristics 

of  3.5  year 

old  bucks  in  LA* 

Habitat  Type 

Avg.  Live 

Avg. 

Avg.  Basal 

Avg.  Beam 

Avg. 

Weight 

#  Points 

Circumference 

Length 

Inside  Spread 

Statewide  Average 

165 

7.5 

3.8" 

15.9" 

12.9" 

Bottomland  Hdwd. 

172 

7.8 

3.9" 

16.3" 

13.3" 

Upland  Hdwd. 

164 

7.6 

4.1" 

15.5" 

12.6" 

Swamp  Hdwd. 

143 

7.1 

3.4" 

13.6" 

11.0" 

NW  Pine 

160 

6.9 

3.6" 

15.4" 

12.5" 

SE  Pine 

157 

7.0 

3.6" 

14.8" 

12.2" 

Longleaf 

161 

7.0 

3.7" 

15.7" 

12.8" 

Coastal  Marsh 

143 

7.1 

3.5" 

13.9" 

11.5" 

Table  2:    Physical  characteristics  of  4.5+  year  old  bucks  in  LA* 

Habitat  Type 

Avg.  Live 

Avg. 

Avg.  Basal 

Avg.  Beam 

Avg. 

Weight 

#  Points 

Circumference 

Length 

Inside  Spread 

Statewide  Average 

178 

8.0 

4.3" 

17.8" 

14.6" 

Bottomland  Hdwd. 

188 

8.1 

4.3" 

18.4" 

15.1" 

Upland  Hdwd. 

183 

8.2 

4.7" 

18.0" 

14.6" 

Swamp  Hdwd. 

149 

7.1 

3.7" 

14.6" 

12.1" 

NWPine 

172 

7.4 

3.9" 

17.1" 

13.9" 

SE  Pine 

166 

8.2 

4.4" 

18.1" 

14.8" 

Longleaf 

167 

8.1 

4.0" 

17.2" 

14.2" 

Coastal  Marsh 

144 

7.9 

4.2" 

15.9" 

12.6" 

*Based  on  2001  DMAP  Data 
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ine  yourself  in  a  beautiful  green  forest 
dd-May  surrounded  by  bird  songs  of 
ery  description.  Haunting  flute-like 
lodies  of  Wood  Thrushes  contrast  with 
rp  calls  of  woodpeckers  while  jumbled 
of  buntings  and  simple  songs  of  nest- 
warblers  surround  you.  The  "who 
s  for  you,  who  cooks  for  you  all"  call 
Barred  Owl  is  sure  to  be  heard  in  the 
orning  or  late  evening.  The  "ticky 
tuk  tuk"  of  Summer  Tanagers  and  the 
"drink  your  tea  tea  tea"  of  Eastern  Towhees 
attract  any  visitor's  attention.  "Sweet, 
sweet,  sweet"  is  heard  at  every  stop  in  the 
area-the  lively  song  of  the  Prothonotary 
Warbler,  our  swamp  canary.  The  tiny,  non- 
descript Carolina  Wren  has  a  repertoire  sec- 
cmd  to  none  but  its  most  common  song  is 
"tea  kettle,  tea  kettle,  tea  kettle." 

When  you  concentrate  your  attention  on 
the  sources  of  song  closest  to  you,  you 
begin  to  notice  songbirds  as  small  as  spar- 
rows and  as  large  as  grackles.  These 
include  stunning,  multi-colored,  red,  green 
and  blue  Painted  Buntings,  several  species 
of  bright  yellow  warblers,  blue  Indigo 
Buntings,  brown-backed,  yellow-bellied 
Great  Crested  Flycatchers,  and  numerous 
brownish  species  of  warblers,  vireos, 
thrushes,   and   wrens,   a.k.a.    "LBJs   (little 


Purple  Gallinule  [Porphyrula  martinica) 

brown  jobs).  A  strident  trumpet  from  a 
dead  tree  directs  your  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful black  and  white  Pileated  Woodpecker 
so  often  mistaken  for  the  Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker.  A  movement  in  the  sky  above 
draws  your  attention  to  a  graceful  Scissor- 
tailed  Kite,  so  aptly  named  for  its  long 
forked  tail,  as  it  swoops  back  and  forth 
searching  for  a  meal.  You  are  sure  to  hear  or 
see  as  many  as  50  to  70  different  birds  on  a 
trip  through  this  forest. 

Imagine  yourself  in  mid-July  in  a  shal- 
low, muddy  wetland  surrounded  by  sever- 
al thousand  wading  birds  hunting  for  craw- 
fish, fish,  frogs,  snakes  and  tadpoles  as 
pools  dry  in  the  hot  summer  sun.  The  most 
obvious  birds  are  the  huge  Wood  Storks 
and  dark  pink  adult  Roseate  Spoonbills  and 
their  light  pink  offspring.  It  is  hard  to  miss 
the  Great  and  Snowy  Egrets,  Tricolored 
Herons,  Little  Blue  Herons  and  their  white 
offspring,  and  curve-billed  White  Ibises. 
Around  the  periphery  of  the  wetland,  you 
notice  a  few  Green  Herons  along  with 
many  Black-crowned  and  Yellow-crowned 
night-herons.  The  night-herons  are  accom- 
panied by  their  less  conspicuous  brown 
and  white-spotted  offspring. 

Where  could  these  wonderful  birding 
locations    be    found?    You    are    in    the 
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Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Sherburne 
Recreation  Area)  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
halfway  between  Baton  Rouge  and 
Lafayette,  Louisiana.  Furthermore,  you 
can  access  both  sites  by  car  and  much  of  the 
area  is  public  land  with  great  camping, 
canoeing,  biking,  and  excellent  fishing  and 
hunting  experiences  depending  on  the 
time  of  year. 

Sherburne  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  1- 
10  and  the  north  by  US  190  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Eastern  Protection  Levee  for  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atchafalaya  River  Pilot  Channel.  Within 
this  100  plus  square  mile  region,  approxi- 
mately 47,000  acres  are  in  the  public 
domain.  The  public  landowners  are  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF),  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  and  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE).  Each 
agency  owns  roughly  equal  amounts  of 
property  but  each  has  a  separate  name  for 
its  own  land:  LDWF  -  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  USFWS  -  Atchafalaya 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  USACE  - 
Bayou  Des  Ourses  Area.  Howe\er,  LDWF 
coordinates  management  of  all  of  these 
properties  through  an  interagency  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  USFWS  and  USACE. 

The  basin,  only  three  percent  of  the 
state's  land  area,  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  important  game  and  non-game  bird 
habitats  in  the  Deep  South.  Over  250  bird 
species  of  Louisiana's  450  bird  species  have 
been  documented  in  the  basin  (200  plus  in 
Sherburne)  in  a  current  study  funded  by 
the  state's  Atchafalaya  Basin  Program. 

Two  Special  Areas 

Louisiana  Highway  975 

Louisiana  Highway  975  intersects  1-10 
on  the  south  at  the  Whiskey  Bay  exit  and 
US  190  at  Krotz  Springs  on  the  north.  This 
road  follows  the  western  boundary  of 
Sherburne  and  has  one  of  the  highest  den- 
sities of  nesting  neotropical  songbirds  in 
North  America.  Dr.  Van  Remsen,  Curator 
of  Birds  at  the  LSU  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  has  conducted  annual  Breeding 
Bird  Surveys  (BBS's)  along  LA  975  each 
May  for  many  years.  The  numbers  of  birds 
recorded  usually  place  this  survey  in  the 
top  five  of  all  run  BBS  surveys  in  North 
America. 

Visitors  will  find  passable  roads  extend- 


ing eastward  from  LA  975 
into  the  Atchafalaya  NWR 
about  4-5  miles  north  of  1- 
10.  Seek  out  the  USFWS 
educational  kiosks.  "Kite 
Corner"  is  located  where 
the  now  dead  end  Happy 
Town  Road  intersects  LA 
975.  This  is  a  wonderful 
place  to  observe 

Mississippi  and  Swallow- 
tailed  Kites  and  many  other  large  birds 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Cleared 
trails  extending  east  from  LA  975  are  suit- 
able for  hiking  and,  in  some  cases,  bicycles, 
but  ATVs  can  be  used  only  during  the 
hunting  season. 

LDWF  has  a  primitive  campground  on 
top  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  levee  about 
half  way  between  1-10  and  US  190.  LDWF 
also  has  a  recreation  area  adjacent  to  LA 
975  with  boat  launch,  camping  areas,  and 
shooting  and  skeet  ranges  at  the  Sherburne 
WMA  headquarters,  about  14  miles  north 
of  I-IO  and  4  miles  south  of  US  190.  There 
are  good,  hard  roads  that  extend  east  into 
the  forest  just  north  of  the  Sherburne  WMA 
headquarters  and  visitors  can  follow  signs 
to  a  nature  trail  in  that  complex. 

If  your  trip  begins  or  ends  at  the  inter- 
section of  LA  975  and  US  190  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  you  will  find  a  large  nesting 
colony  of  Cliff  Swallows  occupying  the 
support  structures  of  the  twin  bridges  that 
cross  the  Atchafalaya  River  into  the  village 
of  Krotz  Springs. 

South  Farm 

South  Farm  is  a  birder's  dream  in  terms 
of  diversity  of  waterbirds  and  accessibility. 
South  Farm  covers  over  800  acres,  much  of 
which  was  cleared  for  soybean  and  craw- 
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fish  farming  several 
decades  ago.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  USAGE 
but  managed  for  the 
Corps  by  LDWR  The 
cleared  area  was  sur- 
rounded by  levees  to 
prevent  annual  flood- 
ing. Some  of  the  cleared 
area  is  being  restored  to 
bottomland  hardwood 
forest.  Much  of  the  area 
is  managed  as  "moist 
soil"  impoundments 
that  hold  water  in  the 
cooler  months  and  dry 
in  the  warmer  months 
to  permit  vegetation 
growth  as  food  for 
migratory  waterfowl  in 
the  winter. 

Collaborators  who 

joined  with  LDWF  and 
USAGE  to  make  South 
Farm  a  world  class  out- 
door recreational  desti- 
nation include  EXXON, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
NAWCA. 

Located  about  1.5 
miles  north  of  I-IO  at  the 
Ramah  exit.  South  Farm 
extends  over  a  mile 
westward  into  the  basin 
with  well-maintained 
gravel  roads  providing 
for  foot,  bicycle,  horse  and  ATV  traffic 
across  the  property.  ATVs  are  prohibited 
off  the  main  gravel  roads  but  hikers, 
cyclers,  and  horsemen  can  travel  on  any 
cleared  trail. 

While  hunters  look  forward  to  water- 
fowl hunts,  birders  are  much  more  interest- 
ed in  the  waterbirds  that  utilize  the  site's 
impoundments.  The  impoundments  that 
provide  waterfowl  wintering  habitat  also 
support  large  populations  of  crawfish  and 
fish.  The  public  is  allowed  to  harvest  craw- 
fish for  recreational  purposes  in  the  spring 
but  in  the  summer,  the  impoundments  are 
drained.  Fish  and  crawfish  are  concentrat- 
ed into  shallow  water  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  wading  birds  flock  to  the  area. 
More  than  2,000  roving  Mexican  Wood 
Storks  spend  two  to  four  weeks  at  South 
Farm  and  nearby  North  Farm,  along  with  a 
multitude  of  native  wading  birds.  These 
shallow  waters  and  mudflats  are  also  wel- 


come refueling  stops  for  shorebirds  that 
nest  in  the  far  north  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  migrate  through  the  area. 

Other  Times  of  Year 

Sherburne  is  managed  as  a  bottomland 
hardwood  forest  with  large,  open  water 
impoundments  at  North  and  South  Farms. 
There  is  an  extensive  network  of  bayous 
and  canals  in  the  area  affording  access  into 
the  interior  by  boat  and  canoe.  Native  birds 
are  found  all  year,  migrants,  especially 
shorebirds  and  neotropical  songbirds, 
move  through  the  area  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  and  wintering  birds  spend  the  cold 
months  there.  The  large  numbers  of  water- 
fowl including  geese  and  coots  are  expect- 
ed in  the  winter.  The  area  plays  host  to 
numerous  species  of  wintering  sparrows 
along  with  bluebirds,  kinglets,  pipits, 
hawks,  robins,  cormorants,  vultures,  and 
blackbirds.  The  southern  Bald  Eagle  nests 
in  the  winter  and  the  alert  observer  can 
count  on  finding  this  noble  bird  foraging 
for  its  offspring  throughout  the  winter. 
Visitors  frequently  encounter  American 
White  Pelicans,  sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
at  South  Farm  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Chances  of  encountering  game 
birds  like  Wild  Turkey  and  Mourning  Dove 
are  good  anytime  of  year  and  American 
Woodcock  and  Wilson's  Snipe  are  com- 
monly encountered  from  late  fall  into  early 
spring  in  appropriate  habitat. 

Sherbtirne  welcomes  visitors  of  all  inter- 
ests. However,  certain  requirements  are 
expected  of  them,  which  includes  respect- 
ing private  land  and  posted  signs.  There 
are  areas  of  private  property  in  the 
Sherburne  complex.  Logging  operations 
may  also  be  encountered  as  trees  are  cut 
from  time  to  time  for  prescribed  manage- 
ment activities.  And  each  visitor  must  have 
a  basic  hunting,  basic  fishing,  or  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp,  to  utilize  the  areas. 
Visitors  must  also  have  a  daily  use  survey 
form  readily  available  at  entry  and  exit 
kiosks.  -^ 


/m/  Hiiiicr  received  liis  Ph.D.  iu  Marine 
Sciences  from  Louisiana  State  University  in 
1975.  As  Director  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  at  Lafayette  CrazvfisJi  Research 
Center,  he  studied  the  habitat  value  of  agricul- 
tural wetlands  for  birds.  Dr.  Hitner  also  directs 
a  research  project  documenting  the  bird  fauna 
of  the  Atcliafalaya  Basin. 
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Forests  are 

v^ry  dynnmic 
systems.  Some 
managenienl 
objectioes 
are  realised 
quickly  wliile 
0 tilers  take 
decades  to 
transpire. 
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he  Lotiisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  acquired  approximately 
766,000  acres  of  land  since  1959.  The  clear- 
ing of  forestlands,  especially  bottomland 
hardwood  sites  for  agriculture  production 
and  urbanization  prompted  the  depart- 
ment to  purchase  this  disappearing  habitat. 
By  doing  so  the  department  insured  the 
continued  existence  of  these  valuable 
ecosystems  which  provide  immeasurable 
recreational  opportunities  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

On  many  of  the  properties  the  depart- 
ment has  acquired,  forest  resources  were 
managed  for  short-term  timber  production 
with  little  regard  for  the  long-term  value. 
hi  many  cases  the  larger  and  most  valuable 


timber  was  removed,  leaving  the  forest  in  BY  KENNY  RIBBECK 

relatively  poor  shape.  The  hydrology  of 
these  sites  was  also  altered  by  drainage 
improvements  on  adjacent  agriculture 
lands  which  affected  the  forest  ecosystems. 
The  department  recognized  the  need  for 
active  management  to  improve  the  wildlife 
habitat  on  these  lands.  Timber  harvest 
appeared  to  be  the  most  feasible  means  to 
manipulate  significant  acreage  to  improve 
both  forest  and  wildlife  habitat. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  department  began 
experimenting  with  various  harvest  tech- 
niques to  create  desired  habitat  conditions 
based  on  wildlife  needs.  These  early  har- 
vests were  guided  using  basic  data  from 
standard  forest  inventories.     By  the  late 
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Foresters  traverse  the  compartment  along  cruise  lines,  stopping 
at  predetermined  intervals  to  record  data. 


At  each  sampling  point  along  the  cruise  lines,  tree  measurements 
are  recorded  which  include  species,  diameter,  and  height. 


Sounding  a  tree  helps  determine  its  health  and  vigor. 
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1980s  more  detailed  inventories  were  used 
to  further  refine  the  forestry  practices  being 
used  on  the  wildlife  management  areas 
(WMAs).  As  the  number  of  timber  sales  on 
the  WMAs  increased,  the  department  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  written  guidelines 
and  a  set  of  parameters  to  work  within.  In 
1995  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  adopted  the 
General  Forest  Management  Plan,  which 
was  drafted  to  outline  a  course  of  action  to 
improve  the  overall  health  and  long-term 
production  of  the  important  WMA  ecosys- 
tems. 

SCHEDULE 

Due  to  the  extensive  land  base  the 
department  owns,  not  all  of  the  acreage  can 
be  monitored  annually  in  great  detail. 
Therefore,  an  entry  schedule  was  devel- 
oped to  ensure  that  every  portion  of  every 
WMA  gets  a  thorough  habitat  evaluation 
every  10  to  20  years.  To  ensure  that  no  area 
is  overlooked,  WMAs  are  divided  into 
compartments  or  management  units. 
These  units  range  in  size  from  50-2500  acres 
in  size  and  are  delineated  using  boundaries 
such  as  roads,  ATV  trails,  gas  and  electric 
rights-of-way,  waterways  and  WMA  prop- 
erty lines.  All  WMA  compartments  are 
scheduled  for  inventory  on  an  entry  sched- 
ule of  10  to  20  years,  depending  on  the 
number  of  compartments  on  a  given  WMA 
and  the  vegetative  growth  rate  (site  index) 
for  that  particular  WMA.  For  most  WMAs 
one  compartment  is  entered  each  year  and 
inventoried.  Under  this  schedule  a  WMA 
with  20  compartments  having  an  entry 
schedule  of  one  compartment  each  year 
will  require  20  years  to  work  through  the 
entire  WMA.  On  each  WMA  the  order  in 
which  the  compartments  are  entered  is 
scheduled  and  followed  until  all  compart- 
ments have  been  entered.  The  sequence 
then  begins  again. 

INVENTORY 

A  detailed  forest  inventory  is  carried  out 
to  evaluate  current  habitat  conditions  for 
each  compartment  scheduled  to  be  entered. 
The  information  gathered  gives  managers  a 
closer  look  at  many  habitat  components 
which  allow  them  to  make  sound  manage- 
ment decisions.  The  department  invento- 
ries approximately  15,000  to  20,000  acres 
each  year  to  assess  forest  conditions  on 
WMAs  throughout  the  state.  A  forest 
inventory  is  a  systematic  sampling  of  the 


forest  resources  present  within  the  com- 
partment. Unlike  a  basic  timber  inventory 
used  primarily  to  appraise  timber  value, 
LDWF's  forest  resource  inventories  include 
data  on  many  habitat  components.  These 
additional  data  allow  the  manager  to  make 
long-term  management  decisions  and  pro- 
vide a  better  picture  of  the  current  habitat 
conditions. 

Foresters  traverse  the  compartment 
along  cruise  lines,  stopping  at  predeter- 
mined intervals  to  record  data.  At  each 
sampling  point  along  the  cruise  lines,  tree 
measurements  are  recorded  which  include 
species,  diameter,  and  height.  Trees  are 
also  classed  by  their  crown  position,  health 
and  vigor.  In  addition,  the  forest  type  in 
and  around  the  measurement  plot  is  also 
recorded  along  with  the  overall  long-term 
manageability  of  the  trees  present  at  the 
point.  The  understory  and  ground  vegeta- 
tion can  be  sampled  to  determine  the  den- 
sity and  species  composition  of  seedlings 
and  saplings  found  on  the  area.  During 
this  process  the  foresters  evaluate  the  over- 
all characteristics  of  the  habitat  based  on 
wildlife  needs. 

Some  things  which  may  be  noted 
include  the  vertical  and  horizontal  struc- 
ture of  the  forest.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  migrant  song  birds  which  rely  on 
our  bottomland  hardwood  forests  during 
their  migrations  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The 
availability  of  Wild  Turkey  nesting  habitat 
and  brood  habitat  will  be  assessed,  along 
with  the  condition  of  herbaceous  browse 
for  large  and  small  mammals.  The  avail- 
ability of  cavity  trees  is  also  noted — an 
important  habitat  component  for  many 
small  mammals  and  cavity  nesting  birds. 

Upon  completion  of  the  field  data  collec- 
tion, an  inventory  report  is  prepared  which 
includes  a  forest  type  map,  a  manageabili- 
ty map,  standing  volume  by  species  and  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data.  With  this 
information  the  WMA  forester  can  deter- 
mine tree  species  composition,  stand  struc- 
ture, stocking,  diameter  distribution,  cull 
composition,  wildlife  habitat  conditions 
and  many  other  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  dynamics  of  each  compartment.  This 
information  is  used  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  plan  for  the  com- 
partment. 


the  compartment,  the  current  condition  of 
each  forest  type  foimd  within  the  compart- 
ment, the  soil  type  and  hydrology  of  the 
area  and  the  wildlife  habitat  conditions. 
Plans  clearly  spell  out  management  objec- 
tives, management  concerns  and  methods 
that  will  be  used  to  enhance  or  sustain  the 
forest  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  LDWF 
forester  and  WMA  biologist  review  the 
compartment  inventory,  determine  the  for- 
est and  wildlife  habitat  objectives  and  dis- 
cuss various  management  options  for  spe- 
cific areas  within  the  compartment.  After 
extensive  habitat  analysis  the  prescription 
document  is  developed. 

Compartment  prescriptions  are 
reviewed  by  LDWF  regional  supervisors, 
biologists,  program  managers,  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  ecologists  and  then  by 
the  public  through  the  aid  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation.  Comments  and  rec- 
ommendations from  these  individuals  and 
groups  are  reviewed  and  incorporated  into 
the  final  draft  of  the  compartment  pre- 
scription. The  prescriphon  is  now  ready 
for  implementation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Timber  har\'est  is  often  the  most  feasible 
means  to  meet  the  management  objectives 
spelled  out  in  the  prescription.  The  habitat 
can  be  manipulated  by  carefully  control- 
ling which  trees  are  removed  and  which 
remain.  Specific  objectives  may  include 
creating  additional  understory  vegetation, 
increasing  tree  species  diversity,  enhancing 
structural  diversity,  and  improving  health 
and  vigor  of  residual  trees.  Compartment 
prescriptions  outline  the  techniques  the 
LDWF  forester  uses  to  manage  the  forested 
habitat  on  WMAs. 

Forests  are  very  dynamic  systems.  Some 
management  objectives  are  realized  quick- 
ly while  others  take  decades  to  transpire. 
Managers  must  have  the  technical  skills  to 
create  desired  habitat  conditions  as  well  as 
foresight  and  discipline  to  make  some- 
times unpopular  short-term  changes  to 
reach  a  desired  long-term  goal.  We  man- 
age our  forests  so  that  they  will  be  here  in 
the  future,  long  after  we  have  gone.         ^ 


Rx  DEVELOPMENT 

Compartment  prescriptions  are  detailed 
manuscripts  that  include  a  description  of 


Kenny  Ribbeck  is  a  Biologist  Programs  Manager 
for  the  Wildlife  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
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In  celebration  of 
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Wildlife  Refuge 

System's 
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will  profile 

Louisiana 
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throughout  2003. 


American  Kestrel 
(Faico  sparverius) 


Blue  crab 
(Callinectes  sapidus) 


Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Delta  NWR  was  established  in  1935  in  the 
active  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.    It   is   comprised   of   approximately 
48,800   acres   of   marshlands   and   open 
water   in    Plaquemines   Parish,    10    miles 
south   of  Venice,    Louisiana.   Two   basic 
marsh  zones  occur  within  the 
marsh  habitat  on  Delta  NWR: 
fresh  marsh  nearest  the  main 
tributaries,      and      brackish 
marsh     near     the     Gulf     of 
Mexico. 

Initially,  the  refuge's  pri- 
mary purpose  was  to  provide 
sanctuary  and  habitat  for  win- 
tering waterfowl.  Waterfowl 
counts  in  excess  of  400,000 
ducks  and  geese  present  on 
the  refuge  during  peak  popu- 
lation periods  have  been 
recorded.  Large  numbers  of 
other  bird  species  can  be 
found  on  the  refuge,  with 
numbers  peaking  during  the  Photo  by  Dave 

spring  and  fall  migrations.  Large  numbers 
of  wading  birds  nest  on  the  refuge,  and 
thousands  of  shorebirds  can  be  found  on 
tidal  mudflats  and  deltaic  splays. 
Commonly  observed  species  include 
Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Long-billed 
Dowitchers,  Dunlins,  Western  Sandpipers, 
Wilson's  Plovers,  Killdeer  and  Willets. 

Raptors  are  also  a  common  sight 
on  Delta  NWR.  The  most  commonly 
observed  species  include  American 
Kestrels,  Northern  Harriers,  Red- 
tailed  Hawks  and  Turkey  Vultures. 
Black  Vultures,  Cooper's  Hawks, 
Merlins,  Red-shouldered  Hawks  and 
Sharp-shinned  Hawks  have  also 
been  seen  on  the  refuge,  and 
Ospreys  are  common  winter  visitors. 
Additionally,  swamp  rabbits  and  a 
number  of  furbearing  species  make 


their   homes   on    Delta   NWR.   The   most 
abundant  of  these  is  the  nutria. 

The  marshes  and  waterways  of  Delta 
NWR  support  a  diversity  of  fish  species. 
Speckled  trout,  redfish,  flounder,  blue 
crabs  and  shrimp  are  important  saltwater 
species   found   on   the   refuge.    Catfish, 

largemouth  bass  and  various 

sunfish  species  are  found  in 
the  freshwater  areas  of  the 
refuge.  Delta  NWR  is  also  an 
extremely  important  nursery 
area  for  both  fresh  and  saltwa- 
ter species.  Boating  and 
recreational  fishing  are 
allowed  on  the  refuge 
although  portions  of  land  are 
closed  to  public  entry  during 
the  refuge  waterfowl  hunting 
season.  No  air-thrust  boats, 
motorized  pirogues  or  go-dev- 
ils are  allowed  on  the  refuge. 

Portions  of  the  refuge  are 
open  to  hunting  ducks,  geese, 
Menke/usFws  coots,  rabbits  and  hogs.  Hunt 
programs  allow  the  use  of  renewable 
resources.  Permits  and  special  regulations 
apply,  so  please  contact  the  refuge  office 
for  additional  information. 

The  crevasse  program  is  the  main  man- 
agement activity  on  the  refuge.  As  the 
Mississippi  River  levees  were  constructed 
higher  for  flood  control  purposes,  the  nat- 
ural flow  and  deposit  of  sedimentation  was 
lost  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  natural 
wave  action  of  the  Gulf  waters  and  simple 
erosion  continued  to  occur,  and  portions  of 
marsh  were  lost.  The  crevasse  program 
provides  planned  cuts  made  into  the  pass 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  allow  the  sediment  loaded 
waters  to  flow  into  shallow  open  ponds. 
The  water  flows  slowly  enough  to  allow  the 
sediment  to  settle  on  the  bottom  and  build 
up  over  time  creating  vegetated  splays. 


These  splays  are  vital  in  creating  emergent 
marsh  habitat  and  food  sources  for  winter- 
ing waterfowl.  Oil  and  gas  operations  are 
abundant  throughout  the  refuge  which  has 
455  permitted  wells. 

Although  refuge  lands  are  accessible 
only  by  boat,  the  area  has  a  long  record  of 
public  use.  Primitive  camping  is  allowed  at 
a  designated  site  on  the  refuge  throughout 
the  year.  The  refuge  office,  located  in 
Venice  on  Highway  23  south,  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  7  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Specialized  programs  for  schools, 
universities  and  professional  groups  are 
available  at  the  refuge  upon  request.  These 
may  include  projects  allowing  interested 
parties  to  serve  as  volunteers  on  the  refuge 
and  assist  with  tree  planting,  debris 
removal  and  other  projects. 

Atchafalaya  NWR 

Atchafalaya  NWR  lies  just  east  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River,  about  30  miles  west  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  one  mile  east  of  Krotz 
Springs.  Established  in  1986  to  provide  for 
conservation  and  management  of  all  fish 
and  wildlife  within  its  lands,  the  refuge  also 
set  out  to  fulfill  the  international  treaty  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  scientific  research,  environmental 
education,  and  fish-  and  wildlife-oriented 
recreation,  including  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping,  birdwatching  and  nature  photog- 
raphy. 

The  natural  floodplain  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  flows  for  140  miles  south  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Recognized  as  an 
"Internationally  Important  Bird  Area,"  the 
basin's  dense  bottomland  hardwoods, 
cypress-tupelo  swamps,  overflow  lakes 
and  meandering  bayous  provide  tremen- 
dous diversity  of  habitat  for  more  than  200 
species  of  resident  and  migratory  birds 
and  numerous  other  wildlife. 

Greentree  reservoirs  and  other  season- 
ally flooded  impoundments  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  migratory  waterfowl.  Agricultural 
fields  have  been  converted  to  native  hard- 
wood forests  for  both  waterfowl  and 
upland  wildlife.  A  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  ducks  and  hooded  mer- 
gansers is  being  achieved  through  the  use 
of  artificial  nest  structures.  The  basin's 
wooded  wetlands  also  provide  vital  nest- 
ing habitat  for  wood  ducks  and  support 
the  nation's  largest  concentration  of 
American  Ospreys  and  Mississippi  Kites 


that  are  occasionally  seen  soaring  over- 
head, the  refuge  is  also  an  important 
breeding  site  for  the  Wood  Thrush, 
Swallow-tailed  Kite,  Prothonotary  Warbler 
and  other  declining  bird  species. 

Wild  Turkeys,  white-tailed  deer,  gray  and 
fox  squirrels,  eastern  cottontail,  swamp 
rabbit,  gray  and  red  fox,  coyote,  striped 
skunk  and  opossum  inhabit  the  refuge,  as 
do  a  small  remnant  population  of  black 
bears.  Furbearers  found  in  this  great 
swamp  are  raccoon,  mink,  bobcat,  nutria, 
muskrat,  river  otter  and  beaver. 

The  lifeblood  of  the  fishery  is  the  basin's 
annual  flooding  and  dewatering  cycle. 
Overflows  occur  during  the  winter  and 
spring  rains,  with  many  areas  gradually 
becoming  dewatered  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  Sportfishing  is  popular  throughout 
the  basin  and  available  year-round. 
Largemouth  bass,  white  crappie,  black 
crappie,  warmouth,  bluegill,  redear  sunfish 
and  channel  catfish  are  the  primary 
species  sought.  More  than  85  species  of 
fish  occur  in  the  basin,  and  their  popula- 
tions frequently  exceed  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  Red  swamp  crawfish  and  white  river 
crawfish  are  also  important  for  both  sport 
and  commercial  harvests.  Boat  access  to 
the  bayous  on  the  refuge  are  through  the 
boat  launches  off  Landing  Road  and  Big 
Alabama  Road. 

Sherburne  Wildlife  Management 
Area  lies  adjacent  to  the  refuge  and 
permits  hunting,  marksmanship 
practice  and  camping.  Public  use 
on  the  refuge  is  managed  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  under  a  cooperative 
agreement.  The  refuge  has  closed 
areas  to  all  hunting  and  closed  areas 
to  watertowi  hunting,  but  maps  are 
available  at  the  wildlife  management 
area  headquarters.  Also,  check  the 
headquarters  office  for  current  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  regulations.  To  reach 
the  office,  from  Highway  190,  exit  at 


Aerial  shot  of 
Atchafalaya  River  Basin 
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American  Alligator 
{Alligator  mississippiensis) 


the  east  toe  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  on 
Highway  975  and  head  south  for  2.5  miles. 
To  reach  the  refuge,  take  Interstate  10 
East  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Whiskey  Bay 
Exit;  go  north  on  LA  Highway  975  (a  gravel 
road).  Turn  right  on  Bayou  Manual, 
Happytown,  or  Big  Alabama  Roads  until 
you  see  the  refuge  signs.  No  on-site 
structured  educational  programs  are  avail- 
able from  the  refuge  staff,  but  interpretive 
kiosks  are  placed  along  gravel  roads  with- 
in the  refuge,  and  local  universities  often 
use  the  refuge  as  an  outdoor  classroom. 

Sabine  NWR 

Established  in  1937,  Sabine  NWR  consists 
of  a  basin  of  wetlands  located  between  the 
Gulf's  beach  cheniers,  or  oak  ridges,  and 
the  coastal  prairie,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  fertile  areas  of  North  America. 
The  refuge  is  located  about  22  miles  south 
of  Sulphur,  Louisiana,  and  encompasses 
33,000  acres  of  impounded  fresh  marsh 
and  91 ,51 1  acres  of  brackish  to  intermedi- 
ate marsh.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  estuar- 
ine-dependent  marine  species  nurseries  in 
southwest  Louisiana  and  has  also  been 
designated  as  an  "Internationally  Important 
Bird  Area"  due  to  the  numerous  wading, 
water  and  marsh  birds  that  utilize  it 
throughout  the  year. 

The  refuge's  primary  objectives  are  to 
provide  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  birds,  preserve  and  enhance  coastal 
marshes  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  provide 
outdoor  recreation  and  environmental  edu- 
cation for  the  public. 

The  refuge  hosts  sizeable  concentra- 
tions of  ducks,  geese,  alligators,  muskrats, 
nutria,  raptors,  wading  birds,  shorebirds, 
blue  crabs  and  shrimp.  Also  present  are 
olivaceous  cormorant,  snowy  egret  and 
common  egret  rookeries.  The  alligator, 
"King  of  the 
Marsh,"  can  be 
found  in  any  of 
the  canals  or 
bayous  located 
on  the  refuge. 
Portions  of  the 
refuge  are  open 
to  waterfowl 

hunting  during  the 
state  waterfowl 
season. 

Over  150  miles 
of  refuge  canals, 
bayous  and 


waterways  are  open  for  recreational  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  crabbing  from  March  15- 
October  1 5.  Boat  launches  are  available  at 
Hog  Island  Gulley  and  West  Gove  recre- 
ation areas  along  Highway  27.  Both  fresh 
and  saltwater  fish  species  may  be  caught 
on  the  refuge,  and  the  recreation  areas 
along  Highway  27  are  open  for  fishing  and 
crabbing  year  round.  The  most  common 
species  caught  are  red  fish,  flounder, 
specks,  alligator  gar,  black  bass,  crappie, 
channel  catfish  and  sunfish. 

The  1.5  mile  Wetland  Walkway  winds 
through  a  freshwater  marsh  and  provides 
an  opportunity  to  view  and  photograph  a 
variety  of  wetland  wildlife.  For  safety's 
sake,  visitors  are  asked  to  stay  on  the  trail 
and  to  avoid  close  encounters  with  alliga- 
tors and  snakes  that  may  be  crossing  or 
sunning  near  the  footpath. 

Sabine  NWR  incorporates  various  man- 
agement tools  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
Gulf  Coast  wetlands  for  wintering  water- 
fowl from  the  Mississippi  and  Central  fly- 
ways.  The  wetlands  are  maintained  using 
prescribed  burning  and  water  level  and 
water  quality  manipulation.  There  are  over 
115  miles  of  canals,  61  miles  of  levees  and 
eight  water  control  structures  that  are  part 
of  the  complex  water  management  opera- 
tion. Major  issues  involve  restoration  of 
40,000  acres  of  marsh  habitat  for  migrat- 
ing birds,  maintaining  aquatic  conditions 
for  saltwater  and  freshwater  fisheries  and 
regulation  of  gas  and  oil  exploration  activ- 
ities to  benefit  wetlands. 

The  visitor  center  features  various 
exhibits,  a  small  auditorium  for  viewing 
prescheduled  programs  and  films,  as  well 
as  interpretive  leaflets  for  the  Wetland 
Walkway.  Structured  educational  pro- 
grams for  schools,  universities  and  profes- 
sional groups  are  available  for  scheduling. 
Please  contact  refuge  visitor  center  for 
specific  program  information. 

To  reach  the  refuge,  take  Exit  20  from 
Interstate  10  in  Sulphur.  Turn  south  on 
Highway  27  and  proceed  south  through 
Hackberry.  The  Refuge 

HeadquartersA/isitor  Center  is  located 
approximately  eight  miles  south  of 
Hackberry  on  the  East  side  of  Highway  27. 
It  is  open  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  noon  to  4  p.m., 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Permits  and  spe- 
cial regulations  for  hunting  and  fishing 
apply;  please  contact  refuge  visitor  center 
for  specific  information. 
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Louisiana  Pine  Snake 

(Pituophis  ruthveni) 


The  Louisiana  pine  snal<e  is  the 
most  infrequently  seen  snake 
in  the  U.S.  Its  secretive  nature 
and  diminished  numbers  make  it  so 
rare  that  most  who  live  near  it  may 
not  even  be  aware  of  its  existence. 

The  Louisiana  pine  snake  can  be 
anywhere  from  25  to  70  inches 
long  and  has  a  distinct  pattern 
that  is  pale  tan  with  a  row  of  large 
black  or  brown  blotches  down 
the  back.  The  underside  is 
whitish  with  obscure  brown  spot- 
ting, and  its  scales  are  keeled. 

Louisiana  pine  snakes  occur 
in  open  longleaf  pine  uplands 
where  soil  is  loose.  They  favor 
pocket  gophers  as  prey  and 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  ,■ 
gopher  burrows.  Louisiana  pine  t- 
snakes  are  large,  constricting 
snakes  and  will  bite  if  molested. 
However,  they  are  non-ven- 
omous. 

Pine  snakes  formerly  occurred  in 
the  vast  tracts  of  longleaf  pine  for- 
est that  once  dominated  much  of 
western  Louisiana  and  eastern 
Texas.  Before  selective  cutting  and 
replanting  were  widely  practiced, 
lumber  activities  consumed  much 
of  these  forests.  Such  rapid  and 
complete  habitat  destruction  pro- 
vided no  way  for  these  snakes,  their 
prey  and  other  less  mobile  animals 
to  escape  the  changes  brought 
about  by  extensive  deforestation. 
Pitifully,  only  about  three  percent  of 
their  original  habitat  remains. 

Louisiana  pine  snakes  are  bur- 
rowers  and  require  loose,  sandy 
soils.  Based  on  findings  by  Dr. 
Craig  Rudolph,  pine  snakes  use 
speed  and  force  to  burst  through 
the  dirt  plugs  pushed  up  by  pocket 
gophers  as  they  try  to  escape  from 
snakes  in  their  burrows.  They  use 
these  gopher  burrows  to  escape 
intense  heat  or  cold,  or  to  nest  and 
lay  their  eggs.  Louisiana  pine  snake 


eggs  may  measure  over  five  inches 
long  and  two  inches  wide,  making 
them  the  largest  eggs  of  any  U.S. 
snake.  Egg-laying  may  take  place 
from  May  to  July.  The  eggs  will 
hatch  in  60  to  70  days,  and  the 

Photo  Courtesy  of  LDWF  Natural  Heritage  Program 


newly  hatched  babies  are  extraordi- 
narily large  and  robust,  usually 
measuring  22  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

Biologists  have  had  a  difficult 
time  studying  P.  ruthveni,  most  like- 
ly due  to  the  reduced  numbers  and 
secretive  behavior  of  the  species. 
For  instance,  in  1948  pine  snakes 
were  found  to  represent  3.5  percent 
of  all  snakes  seen  on  roads  in 
Kisatchie  National  Forest.  Despite 
intensive  search,  the  last  pine 
snake  recorded  in  the  Kisatchie 
District  was  in  1977.  John  Himes, 
a  herpetologist  who  worked  in  core 
pine  snake  habitat  for  two  years, 
trapped  nearly  20  pine  snakes  and, 
using  radio  transmitters,  relocated 
them  approximately  2,000  times. 
However,  he  never  once  was  able 
to  observe  a  pine  snake  without  use 
of  the  radio  receiver;  the  snakes 
were  either  in  pocket  gopher  bur- 
rows or  in  grass  clumps. 

The  Louisiana  pine  snake  is 
often  confused  with  the  common 


rat  snake  {Elaphe  obsoleta). 
Though  similar  in  appearance,  the 
snakes'  population  numbers,  habi- 
tat and  behavior  are  quite  different. 
In  contrast  to  pine  snakes,  rat 
snakes  are  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread and  commonly  seen  snakes 
in  Louisiana.  Rat  snakes,  also 
non-venomous,  rattle  their  tails 
and  may  strike  when  threatened. 
To  distinguish  between  the  two, 
remember  that  pine  snakes  are 
stouter  in  relation  to  rat  snakes. 
Also,  pine  snakes  have  pointed 
snouts,  whereas  rat  snakes  have 
flattened  snout  tips.  As  for  dif- 
ferences in  color,  rat  snakes  tend 
to  be  very  dark,  almost  black  or 
dark  gray.  In  addition,  pine 
snakes  have  distinct  black  cross- 
bands  on  a  yellow  or  cream-col- 
ored tail.  In  rat  snakes,  that  area 
has  a  vague  color  pattern. 
Encounters  with  the  pine  snake 
today  are  extremely  infrequent  and 
only  a  few  hundred  may  survive  in 
the  wild.  The  Louisiana  pine  snake 
is  most  often  seen  today  in  sandy- 
soiled  areas  of  Bienville  and  Vernon 
parishes.  Once  far  more  numerous 
in  Louisiana  than  today,  the 
Louisiana  pine  snake  is  currently  a 
candidate  as  a  Federal  Endangered 
Species. 

Pine  Snake  Habitat  in  Louisiana 
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Recruiting  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Agents 

The  Enforcement  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  always 
looking  for  applicants  with  the  quali- 
fications and  backgrounds  to  be 
good  wildlife  agents.  In  this  install- 
ment of  Law  Lines,  we  can  talk 
about  this  career  choice  and  hope- 
fully provide  useful  information  to 
those  considering  the  profession. 

Wildlife  agents  must  combine  a 
love  for  the  outdoors  with  a  keen 
interest  in  law  enforcement  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  job. 
Duties  keep  the  agent  outdoors 
much  of  the  time,  contending  with 
various  weather  conditions  and 
abundant  mosquitoes.  Patrols  are 
done  in  pairs  at  times  but  more  often 
alone  and  in  remote  areas.  Many 
hours  are  spent  on  boat  patrol,  in 
vehicles  and  on  foot,  looking  for 
poachers.  Applicants  should  be 
experienced  with  the  outdoors  and 
able  to  endure  the  elements. 

High  school  students  considering 
careers  as  wildlife  agents  should  talk 
with  someone  in  the  profession.  Ask 
the  officer  about  the  good  and  bad 
points,  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the 
effects  on  family  and  social  life.  Be 
sure  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  job  entails.  Make  the  nec- 
essary preparations  and  begin  get- 
ting the  proper  training  and  skills  that 
will  make  an  application  stand  out. 

College  credit  hours  are  among 
the  requirements  for  entry  into 
wildlife  law  enforcement,  so  high 
school  students  should  consider 
taking  college  preparatory  classes. 
Enroll  in  outdoor  related  courses 
such  as  hunter  education  and  boat- 
ing education  classes.  Any  outdoor 
survival  classes,  life  guard  courses 
and  scuba  diving  certifications 
should  be  included  in  the  resume. 

People  who  enjoy  hunting  and 
fishing,   and   can   identify  different 


native  fish  and  wildlife  species  are 
desirable  candidates.  Experience  in 
operating  boats,  four  wheel  drive 
and  all  terrain  vehicles  (ATVs)  earn  a 
candidate  a  second  look. 

College  students  interested  in 
wildlife  enforcement  should  major  in 
criminal  justice.  It  is  helpful  to  study 
biology  and  zoology  also  to  acquire 
basic  wildlife  knowledge.  Although 
wildlife  agents  do  not  perform 
wildlife  management  duties,  the 
public  frequently  ask  questions 
about  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitats, 
breeding  cycles  and  such.  It  helps 
the  agent  to  have  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  creatures  we  protect. 

The  minimum  qualifications  for 
becoming  a  wildlife  enforcement 
cadet  are  two  years  of  full  time,  paid 
law  enforcement  experience  or  60 
semester  hours  of  college;  or  any 
two-year  combination  of  law 
enforcement  and  college  semester 
hours,  where  30  hours  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  year  of  experience.  Four 
years  of  continuous  active  military 
duty  also  qualifies  the  applicant.  In 
addition,  applicants  cannot  have 
felony  indictments  or  convictions, 
must  be  at  least  1 8  years  of  age  and 
possess  a  valid  driver's  license. 

Apply  through  Civil  Service  with  a 
pre-employment  application  from  a 
local  Job  Service  Office,  the  Internet 
{www.dscs.state.la.us)  or  by  calling 
LDWF  Human  Resources  at  (225) 
765-2850.  This  position  requires  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Protective 
Services  Jobs  (LEAPS)  test.  A  certi- 
fiable score  is  90,  which  means  if 
the  applicant  scores  a  90  or  above, 
he  is  guaranteed  an  interview.  Lower 
scores  place  the  applicant  in  a  com- 
petitive range  where  those  in  the  top 
five  scoring  groups  for  an  available 
position  are  interviewed. 

When  enough  vacancies  occur 
an  academy  class  is  created. 
Eligible  applicants  are  notified  by 
letter  and  interviewed  by  a  panel  of 
supervisory  wildlife  officers. 
Possible  candidates  for  selection 
are  brought  back  for  a  second  inter- 
view and  physical  fitness  assess- 
ment. Successful  applicants  are 
offered  positions  and  residency 
requirements  and  other  conditions 
for    employment    are    explained. 


Extensive  background  investiga- 
tions, physical  and  psychological 
evaluations  and  drug  screenings  are 
also  conducted. 

All  applicants  begin  employment 
the  day  their  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment training  academy  opens. 
Classes  usually  consist  of  about  20 
cadets.  The  training  academy  is 
located  at  Waddill  Wildlife  Refuge 
near  Baton  Rouge.  Cadets  are 
housed  at  the  academy  and  attend 
training  Monday  through  Friday,  ris- 
ing early  for  physical  training,  a 
morning  run  and  followed  with 
classroom  instruction.  The  training 
academy  is  about  six  months  long 
and  involves  a  wide  range  of  cours- 
es. Failure  of  two  academy  exams 
results  in  dismissal. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  acade- 
my, cadet  agents  begin  working  in 
the  field  under  the  district  lieutenant 
and  field  training  officers  (FTOs). 
The  new  agents  are  evaluated 
weekly  and  weaknesses  and  strong 
points  are  noted  and  discussed. 
Suggestions  are  provided  by  the 
FTOs  and  the  cadet  begins  learning 
about  his  district  and  how  to  be  an 
effective  officer  in  the  community. 

Starting  pay  is  $2,207  per  month. 
After  six  months  the  cadet  agent  is 
eligible  for  a  four  percent  merit 
increase.  Thereafter  this  is  his 
"anniversary  date"  and  is  eligible  for 
an  additional  four  percent  increase 
until  maximum  pay  is  reached.  After 
a  one  year  probationary  period,  the 
cadet  agent  is  reallocated  to  a 
wildlife  enforcement  agent  with  a 
salary  range  of  $2,361  to  $3,685. 
After  serving  another  year  of  proba- 
tionary period,  the  wildlife  enforce- 
ment agent  is  then  reallocated  to  a 
wildlife  enforcement  senior  agent 
with  a  salary  range  of  $2,526  to 
$3,942.  The  wildlife  enforcement 
senior  agent  is  the  last  stage  in  the 
training  series. 

If  you  believe  conservation  law 
enforcement  and  the  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  are  worth  a  lifetime 
of  devotion,  now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare. The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Enforcement 
Division  is  always  looking  for  dedi- 
cated and  determined  people  to  be 
wildlife  enforcement  agents. 
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NATURAL  HERITAGE  PROGRAM 
UPDATES  WEBSITE 

The  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (LNHP)  recently  updated 
its  webpages  located  within  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  website, 
www.wlf.state.la.us.  LNHP's  mission 
is  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  data- 
base of  rare,  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species,  natural  communities 
and  other  natural  elements  of  con- 
servation interest. 
The  site  provides  separate  pages  for 
Louisiana's  rare  plants,  rare  animals 
and  natural  communities  with 
checklists  for  each  category,  as  well 
as  identification  tips,  lists  of  field 
guides  and  references,  and  rare 
species  fact  sheets.  Listings  of  rare 
species  and  natural  communities  by 
parish  are  updated  annually. 
Additional  web  pages  give  informa- 
tion on  dealing  with  injured  or 
orphaned  wildlife,  obtaining 
wildlife  handling  permits,  current 
projects  involving  LNHP,  Louisiana 
Natural  Areas  Registry  Program, 
and  available  publications,  reports 
and  posters. 


FIRST  TAGGED  REDFISH  OF 
S.T.A.R.  TOURNAMENT  CAUGHT 

Ronnie  Haggard  of  St.  Amant  land- 
ed the  2003  S.T.A.R.  tournament's 
first  tagged  redfish,  winning  himself 
a  $25,000  boat  rig.  Haggard  landed 
the  prize-winning  redfish  at  about 
11  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  24  the  first 
day  of  the  CCA  Louisiana /Mercury 
Outboards  Statewide  Tournament 
and  Anglers  Rodeo  (S.T.A.R.).  The 
redfish  hit  on  a  live  shrimp  dangled 


near  the  rocks  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
side  of  Grand  Isle. 

Like  Amant,  each  of  the  first  10 
people  entered  in  S.T.A.R.  who 
catch  a  tagged  redfish  will  win  a 
ready-to-fish  2250  FishMaster  boat 
powered  by  a  150-horsepower 
Mercury  on  a  Magic  Tilt  trailer,  a 
prize  worth  $25,000. 

For  complete  rules  and  entry 
forms,  log  on  to  the  CCA  website  at 
www.ccalouisiana.com.  For  leader- 
board  updates,  call  the  CCA 
Louisiana /Mercury  Outboards 
S.T.A.R.  hotline  at  (225)  343-FISH. 


CANEY  LAKE 
MISINFORMATION  CORRECTED 

LDWF  is  working  to  clarify  some 
misinformation  that  has  been  circu- 
lated in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  regarding  its  fish  stocking 
program.  Reports  in  area  publica- 
tions have  alleged  that  LDWF  is  in 
the  practice  of  removing  fish  from 
public  waterbodies  to  place  them  in 
other  lakes  and  ponds.  This  is  not 
correct. 

Mike  Wood,  LDWF  biologist  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  state,  said  that 
the  department  is  in  the  business  of 
putting  fish  into  lakes,  not  taking 


them  out.  Referring  specifically  to 
Caney  Lake  in  Jackson  Parish,  Wood 
said  the  numbers  of  fish  stocked  is 
extensive.  "We  have  never  used 
bass  or  crappie  taken  from  Caney 
Lake  as  brood  stock.  To  the  con- 
trary, at  Caney  Lake  we  have 
stocked  over  72,000  bluegill,  81,000 
redear  simfish,  15,000  channel  and 
blue  catfish,  and  4  million  Florida 
bass.  This  is  an  example  of  the  fish- 
eries management  programs  that 
are  in  place  all  over  the  state. 


2003  DUCK  STAMP  PRINTS 
AVAILABLE  JULY  1 

Dale  Pousson,  a  well-known  painter 
from  the  rice  growing  community  of 
Egan  in  southwest  Louisiana,  was 
selected  October  30,  2002  as  winner 
of  the  15th  annual  Louisiana  Duck 
Stamp  art  competition  sponsored  by 
LDWF. 

Pousson's  painting  was  chosen 
from  a  field  of  13  artists  to  appear  on 
the  2003—2004  state  Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp.  The  winning 
image  depicts  a  pair  of  Redheads  in 
a  Louisiana  marsh. 

Prints  will  be  available  from  the 
artist  on  July  1,  2003,  at  Wildlife  Art, 
PO.  Box  175,  Egan,  LA  70531,  (337) 
783-8118. 


The  2003-04  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  by  Dale  Pousson  will  go  on  sale  statewide 
on  July  1,  2003.  This  year's  stamp  reflects  a  pair  of  Redheads. 
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L.W.A.A.  CONTRIBUTES  TO  MISSING  DOG  REWARD 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents  Association  has  made  a  $200  donation  to  the 
reward  given  for  the  safe  return  of  Sam,  the  specially  trained  bear  dog  that 
works  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Sam  went 
missing  on  April  10,  but  a  Zachary  resident  recognized  him  on  April  12  and 
arranged  for  his  return.  The  woman  who  alerted  LDWF  to  Sam's  where- 
abouts was  presented  with  a  $500  reward. 

On  May  12,  2003  LDWF  Capt.  Ronald  Morris  presented  the  check  to 
BBCC  Executive  Director  Paul  Davidson.  Sam  and  his  owner,  Maria 
Davidson  (LDWF  biologist)  were  on  hand  to  express  their  gratitude. 


EXXONMOBIL  GRANT 
BENEFITS  CATAHOULA  LAKE 

LDWF  received  a  $50,000  grant 
from  the  ExxonMobil  Foundation  in 
2001  to  be  used  for  the  improve- 
ment and  management  of 
Catahoula  Lake.  The  total  sum  of 
the  grant  is  to  be  divided  over  a 
five-year  period. 

Previous  years'  contributions  have 
been  used  to  improve  public  access 
and  parking  at  each  of  the  three 
major  boat  landings  on  the  lake  and 
to  conduct  vegetation  sur\'eys  along 
transect  lines  that  cross  the  lake. 

In  2003,  the  next  installment  will 
be  used  once  again  for  scientific  sur- 
veys of  the  lake.  During  the  sum- 
mer/fall drawdown,  a  study  will  be 
initiated  to  determine  the  sedimen- 
tation rate  on  the  lake,  in  order  to 
see  how  much  bottom  ele\'ation  has 
changed  over  time.  Elevation  dif- 
ferences of  only  a  few  inches  can 
have  a  dramatic  affect  on  the  types 
of  vegetation  that  are  produced 
annually.  The  ultimate  goal  of  such 
an  investigation  would  be  to  reduce 
the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
undesirable  plant  species,  such  as 
cockelbur. 

The  grant  from  ExxonMobil  will 
aid  greatly  in  maintaining  the  lake 
as  a  haven  for  waterfowl  and  water- 
fowl hunters. 


2004  DUCK  STAMP 
COMPETITION  ANNOUNCED 

The  Hooded  Merganser  has  been 
chosen  as  the  species  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  2004  Louisiana 
Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  or 
Louisiana  Duck  Stamp. 

Entries  for  the  competition  will  be 
accepted  from  Oct.  20  until  4  p.m. 
on  Oct.  24.  To  enter,  an  artist  must 
submit  an  original,  unpublished 
work  of  art,  along  with  a  signed  and 
notarized  artist's  agreement  and  $50 
entry  fee.  Entries  should  be 
addressed  to  Robert  Helm, 
Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Stamp  Program,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  2000  Quail  Drive,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70808,  or  RO.  Box  98000, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA ' 


LDWF  TO  EXHIBIT  AT 

2003  SPORTSMAN'S  PARADISE 

HUNTING,  FISHING  &  OUTDOOR  SHOW 

The  2003  Sportsman's  Paradise  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Outdoor  Show 
will  be  held  August  22-24,  2003,  at  the  Lamar-Dixon  Expo  Center  in 
Gonzales,  LA.  The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  will 
again  be  on  hand  with  exhibits  and  representation  by  each  of  its  depart- 
mental divisions. 

Besides  hunting,  fishing  and  outdoors  exhibitors  and  vendors,  this 
year's  show  also  promises  live  music,  a  cooking  competition,  duck  and 
turkey  calling  contests,  and  a  skeet  shooting  competition,  as  well  as 
other  exciting  and  educational  attractions.    LDWF  will  be  available  with 
live  animals,  hands-on  activities  for  children  and  wide  variety  of  other 
wildlife  and  fisheries  related  exhibits. 

For  more  information  on  LDWF's  exhibits  contact  the  Public 
Information  office  at  225/765-2925.  Bring  the  whole  family  and  be  sure 
to  look  for  LDWF's  booth.  We'll  see  you  there! 
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By  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

Pete  Cooper  Jr.  was  recently  inducted  into  tlie  Louisiana  Sportsman 's  l-iall 
of  Fame  for  iiis  lifelong  contributions  to  Louisiana's  hunting  and  fishing 
sports,  l-ie  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
for  more  than  a  decade  sharing  his  outdoor  tales  and  skills  with  our  readers. 
In  the  coming  year  we  will  feature  some  of  Pete's  stories  and  lessons  that 
he 's  learned  "along  the  way. " 

It  wasn't  long  before  some  folks 
from  New  Orleans  found  out  about  It, 
tracked  me  down,  and  coerced  me 
into  giving  fly-fishing  seminars  across 
the  state.  Two  local  guys  eventually 
put  it  all  together  and  caught  a  couple 
of  fish  that  bumped  mine  back  into 
third  place — not  by  much  but  enough 
to  threaten  my  role  as  the  authority. 

By  that  time  an  old  fishing  buddy, 
Dave  Ballay,  had  built  the  Venice 
Marina.  One  morning  his  son  Brandon 
rang  my  phone  and  invited  me  to  go 
tarpon-fishing  (said  his  day's  charter 
hadn't  shown  up).  I  grabbed  my  off- 
shore outfit  and  subsequently  we 
came  upon  a  tremendous  school  of 
bull  reds  feeding  on  the  surface  of 
West  Delta.  Brandon  idled  the  boat  up 
to  the  melee  and  killed  the  engine 
while  I  hurhedly  rigged  the  fly  rod.  I 
could  have  taken  my  time!  We  each 
took  a  turn  catching  and  releasing 
three  fish  in  the  20-pound  class.  It 
was  glorious,  but  it  was  marred  a  bit 
because  we  were  fishing  in  federal 
waters  where  the  possession  of  red- 
fish  was  prohibited.  We  couldn't 
enter  the  fish  into  the  record  book  and 
I  wanted  that  record  back  badly! 

By  then  I  had  become  friends  with 
Capt.  Bill  and  Sandy  Herrington.  They 
lived  on  a  houseboat  in  the  marina 
where  Sandy  fed  overnight  guests 
and  Capt.  Bill  guided  them  on  fishing 
trips.  He  specialized  in  the 
Chandeleur  Islands.  I  had  fished  the 
islands  before,  but  not  often  and 
always  with  casting  gear  For  some 
forgotten  reason  I  decided  to  fly-fish 
exclusively  when  we  made  our  trips 
out  there.  I  quickly  discovered  that 
decades  of  conditioning  to  accurate 
short-range  casting  were  extremely 
detrimental  to  my  ability  to  reach  out 
and  touch  someone.  Out  there  longer 
casts  would  almost  always  catch 
more  fish  than  shorter  ones. 

Fortunately,  I  had  also  recently 
become   friends   with   Capt.    Bubby 


ON  RECORD  REDFISH 

caught  my  first  Louisiana  redfish  on 

a  fly  back  in  1971.  Weighing  just 

under  15  pounds,  some  folks  might 
have  considered  it  a  bull.  I  didn't, 
though  I  was  quite  proud  of  it.  Twenty- 
two  years  would  pass  before  I  caught 
a  bigger  one  on  a  fly. 

Early  on  I  got  close,  but  I  didn't  often 
fish  in  spots  where  bull  reds  were 
expected.  After  I  caught  a  couple  on 
conventional  gear,  I  decided  they  didn't 
taste  as  good  as  those  "regular  reds"  I 
was  catching  from  a  pirogue  in  the  local 
marshes.  So  I  concentrated  on  sneak- 
ing around  in  the  little  boat,  sight-fish- 
ing exclusively  with  poppers  and  never 
gave  a  thought  to  fly  fishing  for  bulls. 

The  marsh  did  occasionally  give  up  a 
double  digit  fish,  but  eight-pounders 
were  considered  good  ones.  In  1987 
when  I  discovered  someone  had 
entered  such  a  fish  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished fly-fishing  division  of  the  state's 
fishing  records,  I  felt  it  might  take  a 
while  to  beat  it.  Turned  out  it  didn't  take 
long  at  all. 

That  does  not  imply  I  was  flush  with 
fly-fishing  talent!  Since  I  lived  in  an  area 
where  fly  rods  were  as  rare  as  polar 
bears,  I  was  entirely  self-taught. 
Technically  I  was  doing  a  lot  of  things 
the  wrong  way,  but  because  of  a  life- 
time of  fly  fishing  in  and  around  trees 
that  grew  in  lakes  and  alongside 
creeks,  I  was  fairly  accurate  with  short 
ranges. 

By  the  time  the  new  redfish  record 
was  established  much  of  the  marsh 
where  I  fly  fished  had  been  filled  in  or 
eroded  away.  Most  of  my  fly  fishing 
then  was  done  from  a  skiff-outboard- 
powered  and  a  bow-mounted  trolling 
motor  One  lovely  low-tide  September 
morning  in  Bay  Pomme  d'Or,  a  red 
waved  its  tail  at  me  from  a  suitably 
short  distance.  I  caught  it,  and  at  just 
over  11  pounds  it  became  the  new 
state  record  fly-caught  redfish. 


Rodriguez,  the  state's  first  bona  fide 
saltwater  fly  fishing  guide.  He  gave 
me  a  few  strategic  pointers  and  my 
range  of  influence  increased  consider- 
ably. It  mattered  not  a  bit  to  me  that  I 
continued  to  lack  the  "classic  look." 

Capt.  Bill  and  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
islands  late  one  November  when  con- 
ditions were  picture-perfect  as  they 
often  are  on  a  friendly  autumn  day.  At 
what  was  once  the  south  point  of 
Grand  Gosier  Island  we  found  a  small 
school  of  bull  reds,  Capt.  Bill  got  a 
pair,  and  I  missed  two  others.  I  guess 
I  got  rattled  and  blew  the  casts. 

In  late  February  we  tried  again. 
Once  more  Capt.  Bill  found  a  school  of 
bulls  at  Grand  Gosier's  south  point, 
and  by  the  time  I  joined  him  a  real 
beauty  was  swimming  on  a  cord 
stringer  in  the  first  trough.  I  waded 
past  it,  quite  envious  I  assure  you,  and 
began  to  work  the  second  trough. 

The  first  fish  followed  the  fly  almost 
to  the  rod's  tip  and  spooked  at  my 
presence,  leaving  a  cloud  of  sand  in 
the  emerald  surf  and  a  bad  case  of 
buck  fever  in  me.  Shortly  thereafter  I 
hooked  one,  thrilled  to  its  first  run, 
then  sank  into  the  pit  of  despair  after  it 
slipped  the  hook.  But  on  the  very  next 
cast  another  struck,  and  I  got  that  one, 
just  over  22  1/2  pounds  and  a  trophy 
that  Capt.  Bill  and  I  would  salute  with 
sundowner  glasses  many  times  until 
he  passed  away  the  following  yean 

Once  almost  twice  as  large  as  its 
nearest  contender,  that  red  is  now 
about  to  be  bumped  completely  out  of 
its  category.  That  will  be  sad,  because 
though  its  personal  value  to  me  will 
never  be  lost,  its  historic  value  will  be, 
the  first  bull  red  caught  on  a  fly  in 
Louisiana  waters. 

But  I  can't  blame  that  entirely  on  the 
folks  who  have  since  caught  fish  that 
have  surpassed  it.  Many  of  them  are 
doing  so  with  my  help  from  the  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  I  passed  along 
to  them  at  seminars  and  magazine 
articles.  You  see,  I  also  have  a  fish  in 
the  group  that  is  about  to  displace  the 
one  that  was  once  so  special.  I  am 
quite  pleased  to  say  that  at  36  pounds 
it  replaced  the  Chandeleur  bull  as  the 
top  fish  in  its  category,  and  it  remains 
in  that  lofty  position  to  this  day.  It 
came  from  Southwest  Pass,  a  place 
where  I  have  taken  more  bull  reds  on 
fly  than  I  have  anywhere  else. 

But  that's  another  story. 
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Barbecued  Fish 

2  red  snappers  or  bass 
(about  4  lbs.) 

1  stick  butter 

3  tablespoons  grated  onion 

2  tablespoons  parsley 

2    tablespoons  Worcestershire 

1  tablespoon  hot  sauce 

2  lemons,  sliced 

Season  fish  and  place  on  sheet  of 
heavy  foil.  Melt  butter  in  saucepan. 
Add  onions,  parsley,  Worcestershire, 
hot  sauce  and  lemons;  stir  well. 
Pour  sauce  over  fish.  Seal  foil,  mak- 
ing sure  there  is  no  leakage.  Place  on 
a  grill  with  a  hood.  Turn  every  20 
minutes,  being  careful  not  to  tear  the 
foil.  Cook  for  1  1/2  hours.  Remove 
from  foil  and  place  fish  on  grill. 
Leave  on  grill  for  10  minutes;  turn 
and  leave  on  another  10  minutes, 
basting  with  sauce.  Serves  6. 


Whole  Wheat  Nut  Bread 

2  cups  white  flour 

2  cups  whole  wheat  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

2  cups  milk 
1  cup  sugar 

11/2  cups  chopped  pecans 

Sift  white  flour,add  salt  and  baking 
powder  and  sift  again.  Combine 
with  whole  wheat  flour,  milk,  beat- 
en egg,  sugar  and  nuts.  Bake  in 
slow  oven  about  300  degrees  for  one 
hour. 


Shrimp  N'  Rice  Salad 

1  cup  cleaned  shrimp 
3      cups  cooked  rice 

1/4  cup  pimento  stuffed  olives 
1/4  cup  sliced  celery 
1/4  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
1/4  cup  chopped  pimento 
1/4  cup  minced  onion 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  pepper 
3      tablespoons  mayonnaise 
or  salad  dressing 
Crisp  greens 

2  tomatoes,  cut  into  wedges 
1       lemon,  cut  into  wedges 

Combine  all  ingredients  together 
and  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  on 
serving  platter.  Garnish  with  lemon 
and  tomato  wedges.  Serves  6  to  8 
people. 


Crabmeat  Stuffed  Eggs  Supreme 

Hard-cooked  eggs 
8  ounces  flaked  white  crabmeat 
1     cup  finely  chopped  celery 
1    tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1     cup  green  onions  chopped 

fine,  with  tops. 
1    tablespoon  minced  parsley 
1    cup  mayonnaise 
1    teaspoon  salt 
Few  drops  liquid  hot  pepper 

sauce 

Cut  eggs  in  half  lengthwise,  and 
remove  yolks.  Mash  yolks  and 
combine  with  crabmeat,  celery, 
lemon  juice,  onions,  parsley,  mayon- 
naise, salt  and  pepper  sauce.  Chill. 
At  ser\'ing  time,  stuff  egg  whites 
with  crabmeat  mixture,  and  arrange 
on  serving  plate.  May  be  served  as 
a  salad,  appetizer  or  hors  d'oeuvre. 
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